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THE BALANCE OF OUR FOREIGN EXCHANGES. 


The dominating feature of our foreign trade, which is that 
of a large balance in our favor, in merchandise transactions 
with all other nations taken as a whole, has undergone no 
appreciable change. The universal expectation of Euro- 
pean financiers and writers that this balance would by 
this time have ceased to exist, by reason of an increase in 
the quantity and money valuation of our imports,:has been 
entirely disappointed, as we predicted in our October and 
November numbers that it would be. It is true that there 
has been some increase in the quantity of imports and in 
the prices of a few imported articles, but exports have also 
been well maintained both in bulk and in money valuation. 
In short, the balance remains, as yet, substantially unaf- 
fected, and so does, thus far, the flow hither of gold from Europe, 
by which, since the beginning of August, this balance has 
been paid for. From our reading of European financial 
journals, we are satisfied that the persistency of this conditon 
of things is a complete surprise on the other side of the 
Atlantic. In no other way can we explain the vacillation 
and dilatoriness which has been manifested- there, in resort- 
ing to the only steps by which the drain of gold this 
way can be checked, and to which they must now resort 
very soon, or pay the penalty of a suspension of gold 
payments in both England and France. 

In respect to the Bank of France there has been a loss 
of gold from the end of May to the 23d of October of 
£ 8,640,000. And it may be presumed that the whole of this 
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loss was really incurred between August 1st and October 
23d. From the last-named date to November 6th, it suf- 
fered a further loss of gold to the amount of ¥ 961,751. 
And in the two weeks after November 6th, it lost in 
coin 31,575,000f. or £,1,263,000. The proportion of gold 
in this last loss is not stated, but may be presumed to be 
large. There have been statements from time to time, 
that the Bank of France was exacting a premium on gold, 
which would be equivalent to a suspension of gold pay- 
ments, but the statements have been shown to be incorrect. 
The Bank has exacted no premium .on ordinary current 
gold, but has only asked an extra price for gold pieces of 
an extra weight, and the extra price for such pieces has 
been very slight at the counter of the Bank and among 
the bullion dealers. The Paris correspondent of the Lon- 
don Lconomist, writing November 6th, says:— 

“The bullion dealers are selling heavy napoleons at 1 fr. 
56 per mille premium.” 

This is positive proof, that down to that date, no differ- 
ence of value was recognized in the Paris markets between 
ordinary French coins of silver and gold. The drain of 
the latter metal had been great, but the accumulations to 
draw from were also great. But it is clear that the drain 
cannot be permitted to proceed much further without pro- 
ducing an effect upon the relation of the metals in the 
French markets. 

The coin and bullion (nearly all gold) in the Bank of 
England, which was twenty-eight millions sterling January 
1, 1879, was expanded twenty-five per cent. during the fol- 
lowing months, but began to fall off after the drain to the 
United States set in. The amount was as follows at the 
dates named: 


1879 1879. 
July 3o és October 22 £ 32,257,864 
August 20........ 35,379,724 re October 29 31,097,433 
September 17 35,220,075 in November 5 30, 188,596 
October 8 34,094,924 es November 12 29, 302,325 
October 15 33,430,802 


The losses of gold by the Bank of England during the two 
weeks ending November 26, are reported at ¥ 1,132,000, 
reducing its stock to £ 28,170,325. 

Between August 30 and October 15, the coin and bullion 
in the Bank of Germany (the exact proportions between the 
gold and silver being unknown) decreased from ¥£ 27,229,000 
to £ 24,528,000, but since then, with the aid of an increased 
rate of discount, the bank has somewhat augmented its 
stock of specie. 

According to the best attainable information, the stock of 
both gold and silver in the principal European banks on or 
near the 23d of October, reduced to dollars, was as follows: 
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Bank of France $ 410,950,000 
Bank of England 

Imperial Bank of Germany 125,855,000 

Austrian National Bank 84,945,000 

Netherlands Bank 65,215,000 


National Bank of Belgium 13,365,000 
Bank of Russia 105,585,000 
Bank of Spain 39,700,000 
Swiss Concordat Banks 73755,;000 156,650,000 


$ 1,001,602,000 


Of that total of coin, there was known to be (say) $ 240,000,000 
of silver in the Bank of France and $45,000,000 in the 
Bank of Austria, and, according to the best attainable 
information, there was $50,000,000 in the Bank of Germany. 
In round numbers, it is a probable conjecture that of the 
1,001 millions dollars in coin, 600 millions consisted of gold. 

As we have already said, the European financiers have 
been slow to appreciate the gravity of the situation, and it 
is not certain that they appreciate it yet. Thus, the Lon- 
don LZconomist says on the 8th of November: “About 
£ 12,000,000 has been taken from the Bank of England, 
France, Germany and Belgium already for America, and 
when dealing with such large figures it is impossible to prog- 
nosticate whether £ 1,000,000 or £ 5,000,000 may have to go. 

One million sterling as a minimum, and five millions as a 
maximum. These were British ideas on the 8th of November 
as to the possible proportion of the American drain of gold 
after that date, but in the two subsequent weeks the Bank of 
England lost 41,261,000, and the Bank of France probably 
lost £1,000,000. It is plain that European opinions must be 
revised, and that European bankers must act decisively to 
accomplish either one or both of two things, a reversal of the 
balance of trade in favor of the United States, or such a 
reduction of the prices in Europe of American securities now 
held there, as will cause them to be sent home in liquidation 
of that balance of trade. There is some evidence that the 
last thing has already been accomplished to a_ small ex- 
tent. Thus, the London Standard of November 15th, said : 

“The quantity of gold taken for export to America yes- 
terday would have been doubled, but for the simultaneous 
shipment of £200,000 in various American Bonds.” 

To the same effect is the following from the London 
Daily Telegraph of November 18th: “The smallness of the 
withdrawal of bullion from the Bank of England is due 
to the fact that bonds are going to America instead of gold.” 


PostscripTt.—The Bank of France returns, to November 12, 
show a loss from November 6 of £722,356 of gold, reducing 
its stock of that metal to £ 32,149,644. 
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OVER-CERTIFICATION OF CHECKS. 


There has been an active discussion during the past 
month, in banking circles of New York city, over the prac- 
tice of certifying the checks of Stock Exchange brokers 
beyond the amount of their deposits at the time of certifica- 
tion, which has prevailed for a long time amongst certain 
institutions of large capital and high credit, described in 
general as “the Wall Street banks.” The practice has grown 
naturally out of the character of the business of the Stock 
Exchange brokers, whose daily transactions vastly exceed 
any amount of cash which they have or could be expected 
to have in bank, when the day begins. They pay in certi- 
fied checks for stocks purchased on the orders of customers, 
whose certified checks in repayment they do not receive 
until after the orders are executed. On balance, they ought 
to receive, and ordinarily do receive, a larger amount than 
they draw, the difference being their profits and commissions, 
so that their bank accounts, as made up at the end of the 
day, show an undiminished amount to their credit. No 
important losses have resulted to the banks engaged in these 
operations, and they have, in fact, gained largely by the 
practice, because it has secured to them the deposits and 
business of a wealthy and profitable class of customers. The 
means and credit of these customers, and the nature of their 
business, are well known to the banks, and there is really 
no reason why, with proper prudence, such bank dealings 
with customers may not be as safe as other bank dealings, 
nearly all of which require a correct determination as to the 
soundness of personal credit. 

But whether safe or unsafe, the over-certification of checks 
is something which the National banks cannot engage in, 
without what is admitted to be a plain violation of law. 
Such banks are not permitted to loan their credit in that 
way, even if the loan is only for a few hours. The Comp- 
troller of the Currency has clearly done his duty in admon- 
ishing the National banks that the practice is an unlawful 
one and must be abandoned. The only criticism made upon 
what he has done, is the suggestion that he must have long 
been aware of the practice and ought to have given the 
admonition before. If it is really intended to imply by this 
criticism that he has lost the right to give the admonition 
now, because he did not give it at sorae anterior period, the 
answer is plain, that laws are not repealed by any delay 
in arresting local violations of them, while it always hap- 
pens that the attention of executive officers is drawn, first to 
one such violation, and then to another, by the circum- 
stances of some particular time. 
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But if this practice of over-certification by National Banks 
is broken up—as it ought to be and will be, except in the 
extremely improbable contingency of such a ‘change in the 
National banking law as will sanction its continuance—it 
will still remain true, that the business of the Stock 
Exchange brokers requires something in the nature of an 
over-certification of checks, unless it is made unnecessary by 
a change of system. Various suggestions are made. One is, 
that those Wall Street National banks, which have heretofore 
over-certified checks, should re-organize as State banks, and 
thus escape the prohibition of the National Bank Act in that 
particular. Another is, that a special bank should be organ- 
ized for the purpose with sufficient capital, and in the 
direction of which the Stock Exchange, as an organized body, 
should have a leading share. Still another is, that there 
should be a weekly or fortnightly settlement of stock trans- 
actions, following the examples of the London Exchange 
and the Paris Bourse, with such modifications as the Ameri- 
can situation may be thought to require. 

Whatever may be done, we think that there are political 
reasons, of a very urgent character, which require that the 

National banks should, in no event, have anything to do with 
the over-certification of checks in connection with the opera- 
tions of the Stock Exchange. The National banking system 
is one which it is vitally important to preserve. It gives the 
country the soundest paper currency it has ever had or is 
ever likely to have, and is in all respects invaluable as a 
conservative financial force. It has, nevertheless, to encounter 
many enmities, and not a few of them merely because it is 
a conservative force. We know too well that there are some 
popular prejudices against it, growing out of the misapprehen- 
sion that it involves monopoly and that its profits are 
excessive. It is, furthermore, weakened in a political sense, 
by the fact that the existing National banks are concentrated 
in certain geographical sections, in which the monetary capi- 
tal is found to establish and maintain them, and that in 
other and large sections there are very few of "them. Under 
these circumstances, everything must be avoided which is 
avoidable, tending to create additional prejudice, and any 
practice at such a conspicuous point as the city of New 
York which associates National banks, in the popular mind, 
with the operations of the Stock Exchange is clearly of 
that nature. Without doubt, many of these operations 
are legitimate and useful, but they are not all so. At 
the present time, especially, there is a wide-spread and 
well-justified apprehension as to the enormous extent and 
enormous dangers of stock-gambling. It is infecting the 
whole community with the spirit of speculation, and it is 
sowing everywhere the seeds of bankruptcies, breaches of 
trust, and defalcations in individual and corporate affairs. 
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At such a time, above all others, it is essential that the 
National institutions should confine themselves to what is 
regarded by the public as legitimate banking in the strictest 
sense, which is the discount of paper and the granting of 
loans connected with the operations of industry, trade and 
commerce. It is essential that the banks should be beyond 
the suspicion of stimulating and profiting by the business of 
the Stock Exchange, and that their capital should not be 
employed in carrying either stocks, or dealers in stocks. 


EUROPEAN ACCUMULATION OF GOLD. 


A principal. cause of the delusion which seems to prevail 
among some careless persons and writers in this country, 
in respect to the magnitude of recent gold  accumu- 
latidns in Europe, is the assumption that the coin and 
bullion reserves in the _ principal banks there consist 
entirely of gold, whereas the silver proportion of those 
reserves, although not definitely ascertainable, is known to be 
very large. In the money article of the last September 
number of this magazine, referring to a mistake on this sub- 
ject, made in an article of a British financial journal, exten- 
sively copied in the United States, we took occasion to say: 

“The London “£conomist, in its issue of August 9th, has an 
article on the accumulation of bullion and the precious metals 
in the leading European banks. By an inadvertence, its table 
of detailed figures, showing an increase in the aggregate 
within the past year from £ 165,983,000 to £ 189,966,000, 
is headed ‘gold coin and bullion. But, the sums given do not 
represent the ‘go/d’ in the banks named, but the gold and 
silver, which is a very different thing, especially in the case of 
the banks of France and Austria, both of which have more 
silver than gold in their metallic reserves. The loss of gold 
by the Bank of France offsets the gain by some other banks.” 

In respect to the Bank of France, annual statements are 
made of the proportions of its gold and silver on the 31st of 
December. Statements on that point are made at other times, 
irregularly and not very frequently, but the bank does not 
practice any such impenetrable secrecy on the subject, as is 
observed by the Imperial Bank of Germany. 

Converting francs into pounds at the rate of 25 francs to 
the pound, the metallic reserve of the Bank of France on the 
31st of December, of the last five years, was as follows: 

Gold. Silver. Total, 


1874 Re £ 40,484,000 sis £ 12,528,000 £ 53,012,000 
1875 i 46,972,000 20,200,000 ah 67,172,000 
1876 ay 61,216,000 i 25,544,000 os 86,760,000 
1877 re 47,084,000 - 24,616,coo a 81,700,000 
1878 es 39,344,000 a 42,324,000 ord 81,668,000 
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The coin and bullion in the Bank of England is nearly all 
gold. The quantity of silver is known to be very small, but 
is never reported, and at a meeting of the shareholders 
within a year or two, when one of them asked to be 
informed how much silver there was, the Governor 
announced that such information could not be given without 
a violation of all the precedents and traditions of the 
institution. Not only is the amount of silver in the Bank 
of England small, but there is reason to suppose that the 
changes in it are also small. We may, therefore, take the 
figures of changes in the coin and bullion, as indicating the 
changes in the amount of gold. 

The coin and bullion in the Bank of England was as 
follows at the dates given: 


1876 (Oct. 25) £ 33,194,869 te 1878 (Oct. 23) £ 24,247,846 
1877 (Oct. 24) 22,693,680 - 1879 (Oct. 22 32,257,864 


No important fluctuation is known, or believed, to have 
taken place in the gold in the reserves of any other leading 
bank in Europe since 1876, except the Imperial Bank of 
Germany. Without doubt, that institution has gained gold 
within that time, but how much is only a matter of guess-work 
even among well-informed persons in Berlin. The aggregate 
of its metallic reserves fluctuates between £ 25,000,000 and 


£ 27,000,000. About two years ago, it was the belief at Ber- 
lin that two-thirds of it was then in silver. Toward the end 
of last May, the British Minister at Berlin informed his Gov- 
ernment that the Bank then held £ 10,000,000 in _ silver 
thalers, which would be (say) two-fifths of its stock. We can 
only conjecture that the Bank may have gained gold within 
the last three or four years to the extent of not less than 
#£, 5,000,000, and not more than £10,000,000. 

The accumulation of gold in the U. S. Treasury for the 
purpose of resumption, commenced in May, 1877, and con- 
tinued through the year 1878. It is easy to trace the effect 
of that accumulation in connection with the concurrent 
movement of Germany, in the direction of substituting gold 
for silver in its currency, upon the gold reserves in England 
and France. It is true that England has been able to get 
back to as strong a position in 1879, as respects gold, as it 
occupied in 1876, but it was only done by putting up the 
rates of interest enormously in the fall of 1878. It was also 
only done at the expense of the gold in the Bank of France, 
which fell £ 21,872,000, from December 31, 1876, to December 
31, 1878. A portion of that sum re-appeared in the Bank of 
3erlin, and another portion re-appeared in the United States, 
having reached those destinations by various routes, some of 
which were very circuitous. 

During 1877, and the first eight months of 1878, there was 
a net export of gold from Great Britain of £ 5,830,000, 
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whereas its annual net import of gold from 1858 to 1875, both 
years inclusive, was £ 4,392,431. It was ,this gold export in 
1877-8, and the consequent reduction of the reserves of the 
Bank of England, which compelled that institution to raise 
its discount rates in the fall of 1878, and to bring about 
and maintain a_ stringency in the London money market 
severe enough to replenish its vaults. 

We have now later figures of the proportion of the metals 
in the Bank of France, which enable us to trace the effects 
upon the European banks of the drain of gold to this 
country, which commenced in August last, and still con- 
tinues. In justification of the raising of its rates of dis- 
count, the Bank of France has published the state of its 
metallic reserves on the 23d of October. It then had in sil- 
ver £ 48,360,000, and in gold £ 33,800,000, being a reduction 
of £ 5,544,000 in the last named metal since December 31, 
1878. But even that does not show the full effect of the 
drain of gold to America commencing in August. From 
December 31, 1878, the Bank of France gained gold for five 
months, so that its metallic stock at the end of last May 
was £ 45,880,000 in silver, and £ 42,440,000 in gold. The 
real effect of the current American drain is not the reduc- 
tion of £ 5,544,000 from December 31, 1878, to October 23, 
1879, but the much larger and much more sudden reduction 
of £ 8,640,000 from the end of May, 1879, to the 23d of 
October. 

| The figures of gold in the French Bank at the end of 
May are as given in the Audletin de Statistique for June, and 
L’ Economiste Francaise for November 1.] 

The outflow of gold from the Bank of France has con- 
tinued since October 25. Between that date and November 
6, it lost £961,751 in gold. 3etween November 6 and No- 
vember 20, it lost £ 1,263,000 in coin. The proportion of gold 
in the last named loss is not given, but was doubtless large. 

French silver coins are unavailable for export, not because 
other nations are not always ready to accept them at their 
bullion value, which is the only value at which gold coins 
are accepted internationally, ‘but because they are kept 
at an artificially high value at home by a closure of the 
mints against silver. 

The New York Financial Chronicle (November 8,) pertinently 
observes upon the whole case: 

“The figures, so far as they can be obtained, disclose a 
less visible supply of gold in Europe than in 1876; and 
when we remember that this condition exists at a time of 
extreme depression and inactivity in trade, the circumstance 
becomes the more remarkable, and furnishes, as_ we think, 
pretty strong evidence of scarcity rather than abundance for 
the purposes of commerce. Let enterprise revive and 
exchanges become correspondingly active, and it does not 
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require much imagination to foresee frequent crises and 
panics, growing out of deficient reserves.” 

The Chronicle undoubtedly intended to confine the last 
observation to countries which use only gold. A scarcity of 
that metal has no direct tendency to cause “ defictent reserves” 
in the banks of countries like Austria and India, which are 
on the silver standard, or of countries, which, like Holland 
and France, employ both metals. The reserve in the Bank 
of France, for example, is still very large. It is not so large 
as it was last spring and summer, but it is as large as it 
was one and two years ago. The falling off even from 1876 
is less than ten per cent. and the increase is one-third 
fron the average of the years 1874 and 1875. It is true 
that its reserves are now principally silver, but its strength 
is not impaired by that circumstance, inasmuch as all its 
obligations may be redeemed in silver as well as in gold. 
The holders of its notes might prefer to have them paid in 
gold, but it is of no consequence to the bank in which metal 
it pays them. 


PROFITS OF RAILROADS. 


The existing capital of all the British and Irish railroads 


amounted at the end of 1878, to £ 700,562,299, and is esti- 
mated to amount at the present time to £ 715,000,000. Of 
this total, about forty per cent. is represented by common 
shares, thirty-five per cent-by preferred or guaranteed shares, 
and twenty-five per cent. by bonds, or debentures as they 
are called in England. 

The London “£conomist gives the dividends for ten years, 
from 1869 to 1879, on the common shares in four-fifths of the 
companies, which it states to be a fair representation of the 
whole. These dividends have averaged annually on the 
English and Welsh roads, 5.5 per cent., on the Scotch roads, 
5.6 per cent., and on the Irish roads, 7.3 per cent. 

Taking all the roads together, the “conomist estimates the 
average annual dividends on the preferred and guaranteed 
shares at 4.8 per cent., and the annual interest paid upon 
debentures at 4.4 per cent. 

There is another source of profit which is real as to the 
individual holders of shares and debentures, although it may 
be somewhat problematical in a national point of view, and 
that is the rise in the market prices of the shares and bonds 
between 1869 and 1879. It is very considerable, as_ the 
present year is distinguished in England, and elsewhere, by 
very low rates of interest, and by a consequent very large 
appreciation in the selling value of all dividend-paying invest- 
ments. 
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The Zconomist shows that this profit has averaged annually 
on all the common shares 3.9 per cent., on the preferred and 
guaranteed shares, 1.9 per cent., and on the debentures 1.1 
per cent. 

The nominal capital of the British railroads is much more 
real than the (so called ) capital of railroads in this country. 
In England there has been very little done in the way of 
watering stocks, and in selling bonds or debentures below 
their par value. In other words, the figures of the nominal 
British railroad capital are very nearly identical with those 
of the actual amount of cash contributed by investors. But 
they are considerably in excess of the amount actually 
expended on the roads. Railroad managers there have paid 
out enormous sums in what are called the Parliamentary 
expense of obtaining charters, and in excessive prices for 
lands and rights of way. The income yielded by the roads 
has, however, been sufficient to provide a satisfactory remu- 
neration, not only for what the roads cost, but for many 
other expenditures. 

As American railroad accounts are made out, it would be 
a hopeless undertaking to endeavor to present anything like 
an approximate statement of the average income, for a series 
of years, upon the aggregate amount of money put into them ; 
but, as a matter of opinion, we believe it to have been larger 
than is shown in Great Britain. American roads have been 
built much more cheaply, and have paid comparatively little 
for rights of way. The instances are rare, in which their 
business has not greatly exceeded the anticipations of the 
most sanguine projectors. The fact that shareholders have, 
in frequent cases, received little, or nothing, does not prove, 
and scarcely tends to prové, that those enterprises have not 
paid well. Nor is that proven by the other fact, that even 
their creditors do not always receive all that their contracts 
entitle them to. Companies which borrow at rates which, 
including the discounts on bonds sold, are equal to ten, fifteen, 
and twenty per cent. per annum, cannot very well expect 
to have anything left for themselves; and creditors, who 
stipulate for such rates are, in fact, well paid if they actually 
realize something less. 

It will probably be admitted that the present net income 
from the railroad property of this country, is a high percent- 
age on the aggregate amount of cash which it would now 
cost to duplicate it. If it is not so high a percentage on 
what it actually did cost, the cause is often nothing more 
than a change in the value of money, and the shrinkage is 
merely nominal. It has not been avoided in any other form 
of investment in tangible property. An individual who can 
now get one thousand gold dollars for what cost him two 
thousand greenback dollars during the Civil War, has made 
an equal nominal loss, whether his investment be in ships, 
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buildings, or railroads, and in neither case has he made 
any real loss at all. 

Railroads, the world over, have probably paid better, 
more steadily, and more uniformly, than any other form of 
property approaching them in magnitude. Agricultural prop- 
erty, commonly reckoned as the most permanent and relia- 
ble in the income which it yields, has its periods of depres- 
sion, and they are sometimes not of short duration. Com- 
merce, manufactures, mining, are all proverbially hazardous. 
Railroads ought to pay well, considering the immense sav- 
ings they have made in the charges of transportation and 
travel. It would be extraordinary if they had not been able 
to retain, for their own use, at least that very small fraction 
of those savings which is all that is needed to make them 
remunerative to their owners. If they could have appropri- 
ated to themselves all these savings, their profits would have 
been fabulous. Their actual gains, whatever they may have 
been and whatever they are now, do not represent an abstrac- 
tion from the gains of other industries and other forms of 
property. They result from a real public economy brought 
about by an improved method of transportation, and the 
larger part of the fruits of this economy is a free gift to the 
general community. 


FIDELITY ASSURANCE. 


The theory of assuring the fidelity of persons placed in 
positions of pecuniary trust, in consideration of the payment 
to the assurer of an annual per-—centage on the amount 
assured, was first proposed and expounded in the Dwdlin 
Review for August, 1840, by the late Prof. De Morgan. It 
was shown in that article, that there was an average of 
betrayals of pecuniary trust, over a series of years, just as 
there is an average of losses by fire, or shipwreck, or an 
average of the duration of life, and that it could be as ap- 
proximately ascertained, and as safely calculated upon, as 
the basis of fixing a rate for insuring against them. The arti- 
cle, referred to, seems to have made an immediate impression 
upon the public mind in Great Britain, as the Guarantee 
Society of London was established during the same year, 
and received the sanction of a special act of Parliament in 
1842. The business has now become as well established in 
Great Britain, as any other branch of assurance, and Parlia- 
ment has provided by various Acts for accepting on the 
bonds of public officials, in lieu of private suretyship, the 
security of Fidelity Assurance Companies. 

The advantages of the new plan are numerous and obvi- 
ous. It relieves persons from calls upon them to become 
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sureties, made often under circumstances rendering it almost 
impossible to refuse, but still always yielded to with reluct- 
ance, and too frequently involving important losses. It is 
equally a relief to those who are obliged to give security, 
and that is the indispensable condition upon which only 
many public and private employments can be obtained. In- 
stead of being compelled to ask a favor of relatives, or per- 
sonal friends, they can purchase security for what it is 
worth as a matter of business, if they have earned a good 
reputation for integrity. This last pre-requisite to granting 
a policy of fidelity assurance is insisted upon by all compa- 
nies of which we have seen any account. The parties, 
whether individuals or governments, to whom securities are 
given, find them safer and more available, when given by 
companies which have been paid for giving them, than 
when given by friends, or relatives, who can make, in the 
case of losses, appeals for lenity and forbearance, which it is 
difficult to resist. 

There is an objection to the plan, which will strike every- 
one as a first impression, and which was much insisted upon 
when it was first broached and first put into practical opera- 
tion. This objection is, that governments, corporations, and 
individuals, who hold as security for the fidelity of their 
employees the responsibility of théir relatives, or personal 
friends, have what has been called a “ moral guarantee,” that 
a loss will not occur, arising from the natural repugnance of 
men to throw burdens upon those who have gratuitously 
assumed a risk for them. Where the suretyship of a com- 
pany had been bought and paid for, it is said that no such 
repugnance would exist. There is no doubt some force in 
this objection, but it seems to be sufficiently answered by 
the two following considerations : 

First. Nearly all the defalcations of those who are en- 
trusted with the money of others arise from a course of 
conduct entered upon with no intent, or expectation, of its 
ending in a default. The money disappears in loans to asso- 
ciates who are unduly confided in, or is drawn off by 
degrees into the vortex of some speculation, in which a 
loss is the last thing dreamed of. The “moral guarantee” 
fails in practice, because the parties concerned have no idea, 
until they are irretrievably committed, that what they are 
doing will eventuate in any damage to relatives or friends, 
who have become their sureties. No “moral guarantee ” 
would seem to be more perfect than the guarantee of the 
personal interest of men against the waste and throwing 
away of their own fortunes, and yet we know that they do 
it every day. In that case, we see very readily that their 
personal interest is only a “moral guarantee ” that they will 
not intentionally and deliberately ruin themselves. It is no 
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guarantee at all that they will not pursue courses, of which 
ruin is a frequent and probable result. 

Second. Whatever the restraint may be worth, which arises 
from a regard for relatives, or friends, who have become 
sureties for the fidelity of others, it is of less value than the 
constant supervision which is exercised by fidelity assurance 
companies over those for whom they have become responsi- 
ble. The father, brother, or intimate friend, who has signed 
the bond of a bank teller or government officer, will 
probably remain in the same state of entire confidence, 
which induced him to sign it, and will give it no further 
thought or attention. The case is very different with fidelity 
assurance companies. They have invested capital in guaran- 
tee funds with the hope of a profit, and they know very 
well that profits will become losses, unless they exercise a 
constant vigilance. They are carrying on a regular business, 
and they are restrained by no feeling of false delicacy 
from conducting it on business principles. If they have 
stipulated that the accounts of those for whom they as- 
sume responsibilities shall be settled at frequent intervals, 
they will insist upon knowing that it is done. They will 
observe the conduct of those whose fidelity they have guar- 
anteed, not with unfriendly eyes, but coolly and impartially, 
and will see to it that they do what they have agreed to 
do, and that they do not do what they have agreed to 
abstain from. 

Some idea of the vast number of bonds required from 
officials and employees in this country may be found from 
the following figures, collected, as to the State of Massa- 
chusetts, by a careful writer, Mr. D. P. Bailey, Jr., in an 
article contributed to this Magazine in February, 1878. 

“Recent investigations in Massachusetts show, that during 
the first six months of 1876 there were filed—in the counties 
of Suffolk and Middlesex, 1,327: probate bonds, with sureties 
for an aggregate amount of $ 10,736,820, and giving for the 
whole year at the same rate, 2,654 bonds for $ 21,473,640, 
an average of about $8,oo0 for each bond. The largest bond 
was for $500,000, and the smallest $25. The number of 
bonds under $1,000 was 602, or about one-half of the total. 
In 1876 there were 791 manufacturing corporations ; 476 
banks,—Savings and National; 225 insurance companies; 
and sixty-eight railroad companies having officers in Boston ; 
in all, 1560 institutions. If the bonds furnished by officers 
of these institutions amount in each to an average of 
$ 20,000, this will give $31,000,200 of risks to be written. 

“A canvass of eleven of the fifty-four banks in Boston 
shows an average of eight employees under bonds in each 
bank, the average amount of bonds to each bank being 
$77,545. In the case of each one of the 2,745 agencies of 
the 181 foreign insurance companies authorized to do 
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Business in Massachusetts, the law demands a bond of 
$2,000 to the Treasurer of the Commonwealth, an aggre- 
gate of $5,490,000. In each of the 342 cities and towns of 
Massachusetts, the Treasurer, and also the Collector, if 
the offices are kept distinct, must furnish a bond. These 
bonds will probably average $20,000 or more, giving an 
average of $6,840,000. A similar state of facts will be 
found to exist in many, if not most of the other States. 
They show how large is the field for fidelity insurance in 
every commercial community.” 

The difficulty of obtaining bonds is sometimes lessened by 
a resort to the expedient of splitting it up into small parts. 
Thus, we have heard of a case in Philadelphia where a bank 
officer met the requirement of a bond, to the amount of 
$ 20,000, by procuring from forty of his friends forty bonds 
for $509 each. 

As we have already noticed, fidelity assurance is a well- 
established business, but it seems to have become so by 
slow degrees. After the establishment of the Guarantee 
Society in 1840, and its obtaining a charter in 1842, no 
other company was started until 1863, when the National 
Guarantee and Suretyship Association was organized with 
a capital of £250,000. Since then, four other companies 
have been organized with an aggregate capital of £415,000, 
These British companies make no reports of their operations, 
but it is inferred from the fact that none of their stock 
is on the market, that they are making money. 

In Canada there are two companies engaged in this branch 
of insurance. One is the Citizens’ Insurance Company, which 
commenced business in 1868, with an authorized capital of 
$ 2,000,000, fidelity assurance being one branch of its opera- 
tions. The other is the Canada Guarantee Company, doing 
no other business than fidelity assurance. It commenced 
operations in 1872 with a subscribed capital of $ 125,000 (of 
which $1,380 was paid up), with a right of increasing it to 
$500,000. In addition, the Imperial Guarantee and Loan 
Company was incorporated in 1872, but had not as late as 
1878 commenced business. 

During the year 1876, the Canadian Guarantee Company 
received 1,014 applications for bonds, of which 118 were 
declined, leaving 896 bonds issued for $1,686,750, being an 
average of $1,882, for each bond. The annual premium on 
these bonds was $ 16,318, or a trifle less than one per cent. 
To December, 1876, after doing business for four and a half 
years, it had received in premiums $115,220, while the excess 
of losses paid, above losses recovered, had amounted to 
$41,867. By losses recovered, is meant what the company is 
able to collect from insured parties towards the reimburse- 
ment of the company for ‘payments made on account of 
defalcations. 
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The Citizens’ Insurance Company had in force at the end 
of 1876 bonds to the amount of $3,057,650, and its receipts 
for premiums during that year amounted to $ 29,393. 

Taking the two companies together, their premium receipts 
during 1876 were $67,455, while their net losses during the 
year were only $ 32,593. 

The figures of these Canadian companies for 1879 are not 
yet published, but we have before us the report of the busi- 
ness of the Canada Guarantee Company for 1878. During 
that year its total premiums on 3,332 bonds amounted to 
$49,840, of which $17,603 was paid for premiums on 1,399 
new bonds. The losses paid during the year were only 
$9,316, and the loses recovered amounted to $1,496. Two 
three-per-cent. dividends were declared on the paid-up capital 
stock, and $29,188 was added to the balance on hand, which 
is now represented as sufficient to provide for all debts, for 
the estimated liability on outstanding bonds, and for the 
reimbursement of the capital stock, and to still leave a net 
surplus of $30,238. We see from an advertisement of a four- 
per-cent. dividend for the first six months of 1879, that Sir 
A. T. Galt is the President of the Company, and that a system 
has been organized in respect to continuing bonds, whereby 
there is an annually increasing reduction of the premiums, 
and that the reduction for this year ranges from 15 to 25 
per cent. 

The system of fidelity assurance has made scarcely any 
progress in the United States. 

In Massachusetts, the Fidelity Assurance Company was 
incorporated in April, 1877, but is believed not to have gone 
into operation. One objection to the provisions of its charter 
was the restriction of its rate of dividends to six per cent., 
until it had accumulated a surplus equal to its paid-up capital. 

In Pennsylvania, there are two companies which have a 
right, under their charters, to engage in fidelity assurance. 
One is the Fidelity Insurance, Trust and Safe Deposit Com- 
pany, organized in 1866. The other is the Guarantee, Trust 
and Safe Deposit Company organized in 1872. They have 
neither of them, however, engaged as yet in the general busi- 
ness of fidelity assurance, although they have both, as we 
are informed by a well-advised correspondent, become sure- 
ties to Courts for executors and trustees. 

In the State of New York there is only one company, the 
Knickerbocker Casualty Insurance Company, which offers to 
do a fidelity assurance business, in connection with insurance 
against accidents. It has only very recently gone into opera- 
tion. It has a deposit of $100,000 in United States bonds in 
the Insurance Department at Albany. The character of the 
stockholders and directors of this Company indicate that they 
will give the business a fair trial, and will do all that is 
possible to make it successful. 
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THE REPORT OF COMPTROLLER KNOX. 


The report of the Comptroller of the Currency, which ap- 
pears elsewhere, is, as usual, full of important information. 
The record of the last year’s progress shows thirty-eight new 
banks with a capital of $3,595,000, to which $2,390,440 in 
circulating notes have been issued. The capital of the 2,048 
National banks in operation, June 14, 1879, was $ 445,244,415, 
not including the surplus of $114,000,000; while the aver- 
age capital of all the State banks, private bankers and Sav- 
ings banks on May 31, previous, was only $ 201,241,484 ; less 
than one-half that of the National banks. During the last 
four years, the total capital of the National Banks, State 
banks, private banks, and Savings banks has diminished 
from $719,400,000 in 1876 to $ 656,500,000 in 1879, and the 
aggregate deposits have fallen off from $ 2,075,300,000 in 
1876 to $ 1,893,500,000 in 1879. This heavy reduction of 151 
millions in deposits, does not affect the National banks. It 
illustrates the extent of the financial and industrial pressure 
after the panic of 1873, and there are indications of a turn 
in the tide. This year the aggregate of the bank deposits 
will doubtless show an increase, as would also the aggre- 
gates of the bank capital in several of the States, but for 
the ill-advised and ruinous taxation by the States’ Legisla- 
tures, and by Congress. 

The subjoined table shows how the decrease of bank capi- 
tal, during the last four years, has-been distributed among 
the banks of different classes. 


DECREASE OF BANK CAPITAL, 1876—1879. 
({n Millions of Dollars.) 
National, State and Private. Savings. Total. 
1876 500. 4 ae 214.0 os 5.0 ate 719.4 
1877 481.0 mee 218.6 at 4-9 ‘a 704.5 
1878 470.4 aa 202.2 a 3.2 io 675.8 
1879 . 455-3 ie 197.0 wre 4-2 we 656.2 


1907.1 831.8 17.3 2756.2 


A convincing proof of the effect of bank taxation in di- 
minishing bank capital, is afforded by the fact that the de- 
posits of the National banks have not fallen off, as will be 
seen from the table in the Report on another page. 

The elaborate statements ‘of Mr. Knox on bank taxation 
will be read with much interest, as will also his remarks 
on resumption, on the withdrawal of greenbacks, the over- 
certification of checks, and on the agency of the banks 
during many years, in the successful funding of the public 
debt at a lower rate of interest. 
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GREAT BRITAIN AND ITS COLONIES. 


There is undoubtedly a growing tendency in England to 
consider the expediency of going back to the old sytem of 
dealing with its colonies, and of favoring imports from them by 
differential duties against the introduction of similar articles 
from foreign countries. The repeal of those duties followed 
not long after the abrogation of the corn laws. Their res- 
toration would not now be agitated, if the colonies, finding 
themselves deprived of any advantages over strangers in 
3ritish ports, were not adopting protective policies for the 
encouragement of their own industries, and to the necessary 
injury of British manufacturers. If their raw products could 
have the special advantages which they once enjoyed in 
3ritish markets, they might be persuaded to postpone their 
plans of protection to a future day, or, at any rate, they 
might be dissuaded from making any addition to the pro- 
tective duties which they have already imposed. It is well 
known that Sir Alexander Galt, speaking unofficially for the 
Dominion Government during a recent visit to England, 
declared that Canada would be ready to consider any propo- 
sitions for an arrangement of trade with Great Britain, which 
might be found for the interest of both parties. And the 
same thing is probably true as to other colonies. 

We notice that at a recent public meeting in Sheffield, 
heretofore a stronghold of the Cobden and Bright school of 
free traders, the Mayor of the city declared himself in favor 
of new arrangements with the colonies, which should provide 
for the importation into them of British manufactures under 
low and merely revenue duties, in return for the admission 
of their raw products into Great Britain on more favorable 
terms than should be given to foreigners. 

This idea was more elaborately presented, October 2, 1879, 
by Mr. Stavely Hill, a member of Parliament, to his constitu- 
ents in West Staffordshire. Mr. Hill has been long in Par- 
liament, and formerly represented Coventry. Mr. Hill advo- 
cated making the offer to the great food-producing countries 
such as Russia and the United States, to continue the free 
importation of their grain, providing they would stipulate in 
return to abolish their systems of protecting their manufac- 
tures against British competition. If this appeal to the 
interests of such foreign countries failed to produce an effect, 
Mr. Hill then advocated a trial of what could be done with 
the colonies. On that point he said: “Supposing we should 
find that no foreign powers would listen to us, there were 
still others to which we could go, and perhaps press with 
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more force, having over them a parental obligation—our col- 
onies. England had a mighty empire circling round the 
world, and from our colonies we could have what we 
required, asking only that in return they should take the 
goods which our workingmen manufacture. With such colo- 
nies as we had, whose great purchasing powers could be 
still further increased by raising our food, let us form one 
mighty bond, one great bond, one great alliance, one great 
party to feed and support and purchase from one another. 
(Applause.) This might lead to there being not only an 
Imperial Parliament, but a greater Parliament still, having 
delegates from England and Ireland, and all the colonies, 
united in one great bond of allegiance to the British Crown, 
and joining together.in an equal conservative love of those 
institutions which the colonies had copied from their dear old 
mother country, fearing no great import duties which might 
be imposed by any other country, and illustrating to all the 
nations of the world how great and how desirable a thing 
real free trade was.” 

The success of Mr. Hill’s proposed appeal to the interest 
of foreign countries is very problematical. The progressive 
and relatively advanced nations have no ambition to be mere 
producers of raw materials. The opinion of mankind is, that 
nations content with that position, must be also content to 
remain comparatively poor. It is better adapted to the cir- 
cumstances of the British colonies, which are new, undevel- 
oped, and with great territorial areas very sparsely populated. 

The plan of propitiating the Canadians, by a differential 
duty in favor of their wheat, may encounter resistance in 
England, where the repeal of the corn laws has been treated 
for thirty-five years as the sole source of British prosperity. 
Denunciation of taxes on food has been the popular theme 
of British electioneering during all that time. It did not 
seem to occur to Mr. Hill that the Canadians could be 
equally well propitiated by a differential duty in favor of 
their timber as against the productions of the Baltic forests. 

The plan of a grand trade combination between Great 
Britain and its colonies as against the rest of the world, falls 
in with ideas which prevail extensively at this time on the 
Continent of Europe. 

Of Prince Bismarck’s recent and somewhat mysterious 
journey to Vienna, the London LZconomist, of October 18, 
observes: “It may be assumed, without hesitation, that one 
object of that journey was the establishment of some sort of 
tariff arrangement, if not of a Customs Union, with Austro- 
Hungary. Some kind of compact as to duties and charges 
may be expected to result. The present German Zollverein, 
extending as it already does from the frontiers of France and 
Belgium to those of Russia, from the Baltic to the bounda- 
ries of Austria and Switzerland, including the old Hanse 
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towns of Hamburg and Bremen, and many industrial centers 
of medizeval and modern Europe, contains within its limits a 
very powerful body of constituents as it is. But the force 
and scope of the customs confederation will be greatly aug- 
mented if Austria, Hungary, and the new dominion on the 
right bank of the Danube, lately brought under Austrian 
sway, are included. An outlet to the Mediterranean would 
thus be obtained, and countries with very varied products and 
equally varied requirements added to the league. One great 
country for all tariff purposes, with harbors on the three 
seas which bound Europe, would then extend across the Con- 
tinent with an aggregate of some seventy-eight millions, 
including among them a very large section of the most 
industrious peoples of the world, occupying lands capable of 
supplying many of their wants from their own productions 
without overstepping their own boundaries. The idea is a 
very striking one.” 

This vision of a German-Austro-Hungarian Customs Union, 
has aroused the ambition of Beaulieu of Z’ Zconomiste Francais, 
who proposes in his journal of October 11, a similar Customs 
Union of France, Italy, Switzerland, Belgium, and Holland. 

The idea at the bottom of these schemes in Continental 
Europe, is to have massed under one tariff as against the out- 
side, but with free trade within, territories sufficient in extent 
and varied in characteristics, to “supply their wants from 
their own productions, without overstepping their own bound- 
aries.” 

English statesmen are ready enough to see that they pos- 
sess, without going outside of their own dominions, the ele- 
ments of a Zollverein, which dwarfs into insignificance all 
the possible projects of German and French politicians. 

Addressing his constituents on the rith of September, 
although from a somewhat different point of view than the 
commercial one, Mr. Grant Duff, one of the leading members 
of the British Parliament said: “ What was Europe after all, 
compared to the British Empire? India alone was as big as 
the whole of Europe without Russia, and India was a small 
possession, with a small future, compared to many of the 
regions over which the British flag waved.” 

There is still another country which has already a Zoll- 
verein established by its fundamental, constitutional law, hav- 
ing twice the area of India, stretching from the tropics 
to the frozen North, fronting on both the great oceans, 
lacking in nothing for the supply of the wants or luxuries 
of man, inhabited now by fifty millions of the best educated 
and most intelligent people on the face of earth, and soon 
to be occupied by hundreds of millions. That country is 
the United States of America. When Napoleon looked back 
at Europe from the sobering standpoint of St. Helena, he 
said it was “nothing but a molehill.” It does not appear 
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much greater than that to Mr. Grant Duff, from the more exhil- 
arating stand-point of the British Empire. Why should it 
seem any larger from the stand-point of America? 


EAST INDIAN RAILWAYS. 


A recently published annual report of Mr. Juland Dan- 
vers, Government Director of Indian railways, says : 

* An additional length of 995% miles has been opened 
during the year 1878, making a total distance of 8,215 miles 
on which traffic is now being conducted. Of the total 
length open, 6,45934 miles are on the 5ft. 6in. gauge, 1,708 
miles are on the meter gauge, and 47% miles on other 
gauges. Besides lines under survey, there are 1,02134 miles, 
of which 231 are on the broad gauge, still under construc- 
tion. The most important line which has been completed 
is that along the Indus Valley, which connects the port of 
Kurrachee, in Scinde, with the Punjab Railway at Mooltan, 
and thus, with the exception of the crossing of the Indus at 
Sukkur, a continuous communication by railway via Lahore, 
Delhi, Agra, and Benares to Calcutta, about 2,120 miles in 
length, is established. A bridge over the Ganges at Benares 
has been determined on. It will form part of the Oude and 
Rohilkund Railway system, and will be a very important 
work both from a commercial and _ strategical point of 
view. Some of the native chiefs are showing an interest in 
railway operations within their territories, and have made 
arrangements for constructing lines in conection with those 
existing in their neighborhood. 

“The railways in Upper India proved of essential service 
during the late Afghan campaign. Four thousand men of 
all arms, in properly arranged proportions, were conveyed 
from Delhi to Lahore in 24 hours, for many days together. 
3y this means 146,000 troops and followers, 15,197 horses, 
ponies, and mules, 6,227 bullocks, 218 camels, 138 guns, and 
33,780 tons of commissariat and other stores were trans- 
ported in 184 special trains during the operations. 

“Railway materials to the amount of 215,043 tons, at a 
cost including freight, of £ 2,336,599, were shipped to India 
during the year; and besides this, 125,899 tons of coal, 
1,326 tons of coke, and 6,874 tons of patent fuel, at a cost 
of £ 221,553, including freight. Since the commencement of 
railway operations in India, 6,286,146 tons of goods, which, 
exclusive of freight, have cost £ 39,363,164, have been sent 
from this country.” 

The last paragraph shows to how great an extent the 
3ritish advances for the construction of Indian railways 
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have been made, not in money, but in railway materials, 
which have been furnished, without doubt, at a very great 
profit. The dividends on these railways, guaranteed by the 
Indian government, amount to about $30,000,000, and are 
received and enjoyed almost exclusively by Englishmen. Of 
the 64,321 holders of shares of shares and debentures, 63,784 
are registered in England, and even of the 537 shares regis- 
tered in India, 220 are registered by Englishmen resident 
there. 


COTTON. 


The British cotton year ends on the 30th of September. 
In their review of the cotton year 1878-9, Ellison & Co., of 
Liverpool, give the number of spindles, and consumption of 
cotton in pounds, as follows: 


No. of spindles. Total pounds. 


Great Britain 39,527,000 oe 1,118,000 
EUROPE :; 

Russia and Poland 3,230,000 - 200,260 
Sweden and Norway 310,000 ae 24,800 
GOED 0... cccceune BROS he reer ee 4,700,000 nee 258,500 
1,674,000 ia 110,484 

Switzerland 1,850,000 a 2,550 
Holland 230,000 a 13,800 
Belgium 800,000 ns 41,600 
France 5,000,000 a 205,000 
Spain 1,775,000 oy 81,650 
880,000 59,840 


Total Europe. vip 1,038,484 

POG cos sicabscccecasecees Pisipsmncess ° 74,100 
Greece 6 a 7,812 
10,750,000 ae _ 

Great Britain, with nearly double the number of spindles 
which are in use on the Continent of Europe, uses only eleven 
per cent. more raw cotton. 

Great Britain spins finer yarns and weaves finer and 
lighter cloths. 

The detailed accounts published by Ellison & Co., show a 
great depression in the cotton business on the continent of 
Europe, except in Russia. Nowhere else is there any increase 
of spindles, although in all cases where mills have been de- 
stroyed by fire, they are being rebuilt. In Russia there is 
great activity. All the mills are working full time and are 
making large profits. The increase of spindles during the 
year has been from 235,000 to 240,000. The territorial loca- 
tion of the Russian spindles is as follows: 

No. of spindles, 
Baltic provinces and Finland 


Moscow region 
Russian Poland 
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This prosperity in the Russian cotton manufacture is at- 
tributed in part to the protection against foreign competitors 
arising from increased custom duties and from the deprecia- 
tion of the paper rouble as compared with gold. The at- 
tachment of Russia to an inconvertible paper currency seems 
to grow stronger, rather than weaker. It also seems certain 
that Russia means to strengthen its protective system of 
customs duties, and to endeavor tofbecome a great manu- 
facturing nation. If it succeeds in that, it has geographical 
advantages in supplying important Asiatic populations with 
manufactured goods. Ellison & Co. say:— 

“The cotton business period from the date of the Nishny 
Fair, August, 1878 to 1879, was one of unheard of prosperity, 
and is still good, although rather less brilliant. Some large 
mills have sold their yarn up to the end of next year at a 
handsome profit. There is a large demand for goods for 
Persia and Central Asia. The consumption of cotton has in- 
creased about ten per cent. on last year.” 

According to the latest official returns, there are in India 
fifty-three cotton mills, containing 10,533 looms and 1,289,706 
spindles. The following table shows the advance in the 
number of spindles: 

No. of spindles. No. of spindles. 
338,000 coee 1,231,000 


593,000 oone 1,275,000 
1,289,000 


The maximum of the consumption of cotton was reached 
in 1877 and 1878, in each of which years it was 92,325,000 
pounds. It fell to 74,100,000 lbs. in 1879, when many mills were 
put on short time, and when more than 200,000 spindles in 
Bombay were wholly idle for several months. The India 
cotton cloths market was swamped for a long time by goods 
sent from Manchester to be slaughtered, by British merchants 
who were on the eve of bankruptcy, and notably by the great 
firms whose operations carried down the Glasgow Bank. In 
addition, the Indian Government was coerced, under the in- 
fluence of Manchester clamors, to take off from many goods 
even the small duty of five per cent. which had been imposed 
for revenue purposes. ‘These circumstances have checked the 
expansion of India cotton mills for two or three years, but 
the indications are that the check will prove to be merely 
temporary. 


ae - 


A TRADE is springing up between France and the Argentine Confedera 
tion, in the employment for tanning purposes of the bark of a tree called 
Quelrado colorado, of which 25,000 tons have been recently ordered by a 
French firm. It is said to be far superior to oak tan, inasmuch as it con- 
siderably shortens the length of time (nearly one-half) which the hides have 
to remain in the tan-pits. 





THE CASE OF SIR FRANCIS HINCKS, 


THE CASE OF SIR FRANCIS HINCKS. 


In our last issue we gave what we believed, from the state- 
ments in the public prints, to be a correct account of the 
trial and conviction of the gentleman whose name is at the 
head of this article, upon a charge of signing false returns 
to the Government, as president of the Consolidated Bank of 
Canada. We have since had an opportunity of examining for 
ourselves the evidence in the case, as well as notices of the 
trial in the Monetary Times of Toronto, and the /ournal of 
Commerce and Spectator of Montreal. The editor of the last 
named paper (the Rev. A. J. Bray) informs his readers that 
he put himself “in a position to be able to make certain 
statements as to matters of fact, and vouch for their accuracy 
by actual and personal examination of the bank. books.” 
After entering at some length into an examination of the 
charges on which the conviction was obtained, Mr. Bray 
arrives at the following conclusion : “And to me it is simply 
incredible that any unprejudiced person, examining the facts 
as I have stated them, can fail to acquit Sir Francis of the 
charge preferred against him.” 

It appears from the introductory remarks in the Spectator 
that after the suspension of the Consolidated Bank, “public 
excitement had been running high, ruined and irate stock- 
holders had talked themselves and the public into a state of 
intense indignation; a victim was demanded, and in the 
absence of the general manager the president was selected to 
bear the brunt of the battle.” 

To us it appears by no means improbable that, considering 
the nature of the charges, neither the judge nor the jury 
were likely to be possessed of that technical knowledge of 
banking transactions which would enable them to decide 
satisfactorily the questions at issue. There was no allegation 
that there had been any falsification of figures, neither was 
it pretended that the president had given any instructions to 
the accountant, who testified that the returns had been made 
out in precisely the same way that they had always been 
The contention of the prosecution was, that entries in the 
returns were made under wrong heads, and that if the jury 
were satisfied that such was the case, they must assume that 
the error was willful and intended to deceive. In our former 
article on the subject we erroneously stated that the evidence 
of the leading bankers went to exonerate Sir Francis on the 
ground that “his signing the returns was more or less a 
matter of form, as he was entirely dependent on his cashier 
and other subordinates for the correctness of the same.” It 
appears that the bankers went much further, and _ testified 
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that the returns were made out according to the general 
usage of other banks, as they were proved to be according 
to the usage of the Consolidated Bank. 

The case of the defence was substantially that the returns 
were correctly made out, according to the true intent and 
meaning of the Act requiring them; but that on the assump- 
tion that they were incorrect, the fact that the special deposits, 
—to which exception was taken as improperly returned—were 
placed in the return on which the charge was founded, 
precisely in the same way as similar money or deposits had 
been placed during a number of years, was conclusive against 
the charge of willful falsification. After the verdict had been 
rendered the counsel for Sir Francis Hincks moved that 
certain points of law be reserved for the full bench, and this 
was acceded to by the judge, so that the case may still be 
considered sub judice. 

From all that we can learn, there is very general sympathy 
with Sir Francis Hincks in all parts of Canada, from the 
conviction that the prevailing excitement in Montreal was 
unfavorable to the exercise of that calm judgment which is 
so essentially necessary in such cases. 


——————— a 


THE MONETARY QUESTION IN AUSTRIA. 


THE SILVER STANDARD AND THE CREDIT CIRCULATION IN THE 
AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN EMPIRE. BY MAX WIRTH OF VIENNA. 


[ Zvanslated from the **Moniteur” of Brussels, Fuly 13, 1879, by GEORGE WALKER. } 
[Concluded from the BANKER’S MAGAZINE for August, 1879. |* 


In view of the injury sustained by Austro-Hungary from 
the fall of silver, so long as that country is under the regime 
of the silver standard only, the question of determining 
whether the preference ought to be given to the single gold 
standard or to the single silver standard becomes relatively 
unimportant. In a former article I analyzed the injury which 
her present monetary legislation is occasioning to Austria. 
I shall now consider the choice which it is expedient to make 
between other systems. 

As the Moniteur des Interits Matériéls has already taken sides 
on that question, I do not wish to abuse the hospitality 
which it has extended to me in its columns, and I shall content 
myself with making two observations. 

A distinction is to be observed between passing from the 
double standard to the single standard of gold, in a country 
where all the channels of the circulation are filled with specie 
of gold and silver, and the substitution of some other stand- 


e . . . 
* The absence of the translator in Europe has caused a delay of several months in the trans- 
lation of the present article. 
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ard for that of silver in a country which is under a suspen- 
sion of specie payments, and from which specie has been 
expelled by a credit circulation. In the latter case, no 
restraint is put upon the government. It is perfectly free to 
choose the system which seems best adapted to the require- 
ments of the time. In the former case, on the contrary, it 
becomes a grave question how to dispose of the silver specie, 
since the sudden sale of a large part of the silver in circula- 
tion might involve a very serious fall in that metal. 

In the particular case of Austria, the question presents 
itself quite differently. It has only to determine which of 
the two systems, between which it is obliged to choose, offers . 
the least disadvantage and the greatest advantage; it has 
before it a ¢abula rasa on which to write its decision. Now, 
under these circumstances, and in the presence of a fall of 
silver such as we are now passing through, the double stand- 
ard is incontestably inferior. If, in fact, the double standard 
were to be adopted, and the public had no hesitation in 
bringing both gold and silver bullion to the mint to be 
coined ad libitum, the dealers in arbitrage could take advant- 
age of the low price of silver to import that metal and to 
convert it into money, while at the same time they exported 
gold. The profit which they would gain from the difference 
of value between silver bullion and coin of the same metal, 
which bears an equivalent value to gold, would lead them to 
follow up their operations till all the gold in circulation was 
exhausted, or until a re-action took place in the rise of 
silver. This was the experience of France between 1855 to 
1865, with this difference only—that in that case it was a fall 
of gold and not of silver which was involved. 

In such an event the government would find itself obliged 
to get back the gold specie exported, and to coin it over 
again, bearing all the expense of the operation. With the 
single gold standard, fluctuations of this character in the 
circulation, and such a speculation made out of the Treasury 
and of the public, by the dealers in arditrage, would not be 
possible. There is, in fact, only one way of avoiding embar- 
rassments of this nature: namely, the adoption by all coun- 
tries of an international double standard. But in our day a 
cosmopolitan organization of that sort is far from being 
realized. 

A fact, in this connection, which is conclusive, as it affects 
Austro-Hungary, is the suspension of the coinage of five- 
franc pieces in the countries of the Latin Union. The Aus- 
tro-Hungarian Empire could not, without committing a grave 
imprudence, decide, at the present moment, to adopt the 
double standard, before the countries of the Latin Union had 
themselves adopted a definitive policy. It would be, moreover, 
as easy in the present state of affairs to make silver legal 
money, side by side with gold money, as it is difficult—having 
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the double standard—to abandon it for the single standard of 
gold. Such being the case, I am constrained to limit the 
plan of introducing any other monetary system than that of 
silver to the adoption of the gold standard pure and simple. 
Under existing circumstances it would make no difference 
whether we were to introduce the double standard or the 
gold standard, inasmuch as gold is now the dominant metal. 
Even where different systems prevail, we observe the same 
results to follow. Gold is equally dominant in England and 
the Scandinavian States where it is the only standard; in 
Germany where it is the nominal standard, though the double 
standard, in a modified form, actually exists in that country ; 
in the United States where there is a mixed system, and in 
the countries of the Latin Union where, for six years, the 
double standard, established by law, has been limited in its 
operation by the suspension of silver coinage. In all these 
countries silver money is only the representative of gold. It 
is only in Austro-Hungary that silver money has, at the 
present moment, the same value as silver bullion; but even 
there, since the coinage of silver has been suspended, the 
value of silver money has experienced a slight advance. It 
is to this circumstance alone that the advantage which Italy 
enjoys over Austria, and which I mentioned in my former 
article, can be attributed. It is well known that in Italy, 
with about twenty-seven millions of inhabitants, and a total 
credit circulation of 1600 millions, the premium on gold is 
only about ten per cent. While in Austro-Hungary, with a 
population of at least thirty-seven millions, and a circulation 
of only 612 millions of florins, gold is at a premium of about 
fifteen per cent. In Italy, moreover, there is a paper circula- 
tion in notes of one-half, one and two “ve, amounting to 100 
millions of Zire, which has driven fractional silver out of cir- 
culation; while in Austro-Hungary, on the other hand, the 
paper money has, for eight months past, been at par with 
silver, and silver coins are beginning again to circulate in 
the retail trade. 

It is not the double standard, as such, which is thus 
benefitting Italy, but the gold which enters into the domestic 
circulation, owing to the double standard which . prevails 
there. In view of this fact, I proposed, in a memoir which 
I published at the beginning of December, 1878, and of which 
I had given you an earlier intimation, that Austria should 
secure to itself the same advantages, by the immediate in- 
troduction of a system of accounting in gold, before abolish- 
ing the cours forcé and resuming specie payments. 

As the first step to be adopted I proposed the suspension 
of silver coinage. Two months afterwards, that measure 
went into effect, under a decree of the Governments of 
Austria and of Hungary which recognized the necessity of 
adopting it. 
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As a second measure, I proposed the revision of the 
monetary law ; the abolishing of the silver standard and in- 
troduction in lieu of it of the gold standard, according to 
the decimal system of the States of the Latin Union. This 
system would be advantageous to Austro-Hungary in two 
ways. On the one hand, it is in harmony with the new 
Austrian gold pieces of four and eight florins, which are the 
equivalents of twenty and forty-franc pieces; and on the other 
hand, the admission of Austria into the Latin Union would 
make it an association of about 110 millions of people using the 
same metallic circulation. The present adoption of the French 
system is the more worthy of consideration, from the fact that 
as early as 1867, Austria took preliminary steps to that end. 
A special commission, composed of persons distinguished in 
Austria and Hungary for their knowledge of finance and 
political economy, assembled in the month of April, 1867, to 
offer their advice on this question. That commission unani- 
mously resolved: That the single gold standard ought to be 
introduced. They suggested as the principal coin a piece of 
ten florins (twenty-five francs), and another of four florins 
(ten francs), the monetary unit to be the florin (2% francs). 

The Government hesitated at that time to adopt the meas- 
ures proposed ; but if Austria were now to adopt the double 
standard, and obtain her admission into the Latin Union, 
she would, in my opinion, be indemnified for a large part of 
the losses which she has sustained from the fall of silver. 

3efore the fall of silver the question was much more easy 
to solve than at present, for the difficulties which grew out 
of the relations of debtors and creditors, and of finding a 
monetary basis which should, as far as possible, be just to both 
those classes, did not then exist. At the present time, it is 
avery grave question whether the fall of silver and its con- 
sequences ought to be borne by creditors or by debtors, or 
whether, as between the two, the question should not be 
decided by an amicable compromise. 

In my former article, I stated a case in which the interests 
of creditors.and of debtors were in conflict, in respect to the 
coupons on railway bonds payable in Germany ; the German 
creditors demanding payment in gold, and the Austrian 
debtors insisting on their right to pay in silver. In view of 
the fact that Austro-Hungary, notwithstanding the fertility 
of its soil and its climate, and the good disposition of its 
people, is not a rich country in movable capital, I am of 
opinion that it would be better, in this case, that the cred- 
itors should bear the loss rather than the debtors. Creditors 
will find their compensation in the re-establishment of econo- 
mic order in the circulation and in all the financial relations 
of the empire. I have, therefore, considered it necessary in 
order to effect the transition from the old monetary system 
to the gold standard, to adopt an average valuation of silver. 
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To do this is extremely difficult, by reason of the great and 
sudden changes which the price of silver. has undergone 
during recent years. This difficulty furnishes some excuse to 
those statesmen who prefer for the present to maintain an 
expectant attitude. But, none the less will it be necessary, 
in the end, to take a definite position; and a Commission of 
Inquiry will be needed to fix the average price of silver 
which shall serve as a basis of conversion. 

If, for example, such a commission were to decide upon 
the average price of 50d. the ounce standard, notwithstand- 
ing that the quotation has now risen to 52%4d., and creditors 
were to complain that the average thus agreed upon was too 
low, it would be proper to remind them, that if it were 
adopted, they would at least, be guaranteed against a_ still 
greater fall of silver; for have we not already seen the act- 
ual quotation as low as 463? Now any unexpected circum- 
stance might cause a new fall of silver. 

sy taking as a basis an average price of about 52d. the 
ounce, the conversion would be made for about 15 to 16 per 
cent.; or in other words, in order to obtain the new money, 
we should have to give about seven old florins of the silver 
standard, for six of the new gold standard. 

In adopting this monetary system, without suppressing 
the cours forcé, it would not be necessary, at first, to make 
any change in the present coinage; all that it would be 
necessary to do, until the time arrives for resuming specie 
payments, would be to have new bank notes and new Gov. 
ernment notes printed, representing money of the gold stand- 
ard, and to substitute token coins for the paper money which 
has hitherto represented silver. It would be convenient, also, 
to alter the application to be made of the two sorts of credit 
currency ; that is to say, we ought, in this respect, to follow 
the example of the Empire of Germany, taking the small 
token money for the Government notes, and leaving the larger 
token money for the Austro-Hungarian Bank. At present, 
the credit circulation consists of Government notes of one, 
five and fifty florins, and of. bank tokens of fifteen, 150, and 
1,000 florins Inasmuch as it has been found in all cases, 
where the opportunity of attesting the fact has been afforded, 
that notes of small denominations remain longer in circula- 
tion than those of larger denominations, it would be better 
to entrust the issues of notes of fifty florins to the bank, and 
to reserve to the Government the issue of smaller denomina- 
tions. The bank would thus be authorized to print those 
notes which definitively represent the gold standard; as to the 
Government notes, it would be unavoidable that some _ pro- 
visional system would have to be adopted so long as the cours 
forcé continues. Notes of. one florin might be definitely 
replaced by silver florins, and notes of five florins and ten 
florins, issued by the Government as the basis of the gold 
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standard, should be put into circulation in sufficient quan- 
tities to replace the notes of five and fifty florins of the 
present system. Whenever the resumption of specie payments 
took place, these notes of inferior denominations would have 
to be replaced by gold money, and in lieu of them, the Gov- 
ernment might issue notes of twenty or twenty-five florins 
in such quantities that they would continue to be a part of 
the general credit circulation, as is now the case in 
Germany and the United States. A small quantity, even, of 
the notes of five and ten florins might be left in circu- 
lation to enable people to remit small sums by mail as they 
are now in the habit of doing. It would probably be found, 
according to the recent experience of the United States, that 
a population which has been so long accustomed to the use 
of paper money, that those of the present generation have 
rarely seen a coin of either silver or gold of large denomina- 
tion, will require a much smaller quantity of metallic money 
in order to restore the equilibrium between specie and paper, 
than the elder economists have supposed to be necessary. 
We may may conclude, therefore, that the loans which Aus- 
tro-Hungary has had to make for completing the occupation 
of Bosnia, would suffice to enable the country to abolish 
the cours force. 

While adopting this provisional monetary system the 
Government might, in concert with the Bank, take all 
necessary measures to prepare for the definitive resumption 
of specie payments. It could, at its leisure, cause to be 
coined such a quantity of money of the new standard as 
would be required to fill the channels of circulation. The 
Bank itself, according to the theory thus adopted, would be 
found to be not only solvent, but with a reserve consider- 
ably greater than half of its note issue; no great sacrifice 
would, therefore, seem to be necessary to support the cours 
forcé. Suppose that the Government were, by means of a 
loan, to retire the half of its bills, or in the neighborhood of 
160 millions of florins, it is nearly certain that the par of the 
credit circulation with gold would be established; and the 
market would much more readily lend the credit needed for 
the carrying out an economical reform of so serious and 
useful a character, than it has just done in assisting Austro- 
Hungary to cover the deficit caused by a_ purely political 
eventuality. 

The alterations to be made in contracts, the adjustment 
of accounts, the fixing of commercial prices, both in interna- 
tional and wholesale trade, do not present any serious diffi- 
culties. It is not so, however, with retail traffic. This kind 
of trade is very slow to follow a decline of international 
prices. and very quick, on the other hand, to follow a rise. 
it has been often found that retail dealers are very ready to 
take “advantage of any change of monetary system, which 
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causes an increase in the intrinsic value of small money. A 
similar fact has just been experienced in the change from 
the old system of weights and measures and the decimal 
system. Consumers’ complain of being over-reached by the 
retailers, who take advantage of their opportunity to make 
the public pay all the differences. Many persons are, there- 
fore, apprehensive that the increase in the value of the 
monetary circulation of about fifteen per cent., which would 
result from the introduction of the gold standard, would be 
followed by a corresponding rise in retail prices. I share 
this fear only in part. It needs no argument to show that 
ths retailers would endeavor to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity, and that for a certain time, also, they would succeed. 
But it is impossible that they should succeed permanently, 
because they would run the risk of provoking competition, 
especially the competition of the co-operative societies, which 
are, at present, so frequently complained of by the grocers 
in England, as well as in Germany and Austria. I do not 
think, therefore, that this temporary inconvenience would 
count for much, in comparison with the enormous advan- 
tage which commerce would experience in adopting the 
French monetary system. 

This inconvenience has, nevertheless, appeared to one of 
our young economists of distinction, Dr. Theodor Hertzka, 
sufficiently great to induce him, in a pamphlet which has _ just 
appeared, to propose a different system.* He agrees with 
me as to the desirability of introducing the gold standard 
legally, and as to the provisional adoption of a gold system of 
accounts ; but he proposes a different basis for the monetary 
system, and one which does not correspond to any of the other 
systems—neither to the French system, nor to the English, nor 
to the German. He proposes to take for a basis the approxi- 
mate actual value of the silver florin, and to create a coinage 
of ten-florin pieces, eighty of which shall be made out of one- 
half a kilogramme of gold, and of five-florin pieces of which 
160 shall be coined out of the same quantity of metal. The 
8ooth part of half a kilogramme of gold would represent the 
new imperial florin, 116 or 117 of which, according to the state 
of the exchange, would be equal to ten pounds sterling. The 
author proposes, at the same time, to open at the Ministry 
of Finance, a credit of thirty millions of florins with which to 
retire from circulation an equal sum in silver florins, in 
order to make a beginning in the coinage of the new gold 
pieces. He estimates the stock of silver florins at 150 millions, 
of which ninety millions are in the reserve of the Bank. The 
residue would serve for fractional currency. For that pur- 
pose they would have to be reduced to bullion and recoined 
of an intrinsic value at least ten per cent. lower than their 
nominal value. This would be the token money of our gold 


*Die Goldrechnung, in Osterreich-ungarn, Von Dr, Theodor Hertzka Wien bei Manz, 1379. 
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system. The author also proposes that these new silver florins 
shall not be legal tender in a single payment, for a greater 
sum than twenty florins. The Government would be obliged to 
furnish the bank with gold specie in place of the ninety mil- 
lions of its reserve, which now consists of silver. It would, 
of course, be obliged to assume any ultimate loss which 
might result from a fall of silver below the value fixed by 
the new law. 

As to the course to be pursued in respect of the credit 
issues, M. Hertzka thinks that the existing tokens might 
be made use of until the resumption of specie payments. 

It will be seen from the fundamental features of this plan, 
that M. Hertzka is especially anxious to make the immedi- 
ate transition to the method of accounting, according to the 
gold standard as easy and as little expensive as possible, for 
by keeping the present note circulation in use _ provision- 
ally, the only changes which would have to be made, at 
the outset, would be in contracts and in bookkeeping. There 
would be no change in the price of commodities, for every- 
thing would remain its present state; and money would be 
changed only in name. On the other hand, there would be 
more considerable expenses to be borne in preparing for the 
resumption of specie payments. All the silver money and 
all the gold money of the existing system would have to be 
melted down and recoined, as well as the token coins belong- 
to this credit circulation. Whenever specie payments were 
resumed, providing that effective measures were taken before- 
hand, the premium on gold would disappear altogether. 
Nevertheless, international trade will suffer from the dispar- 
ity between the new gold coins and those of other nations. 

While recognizing, therefore, the great facilities which the 
plan of M. Hertzka would offer for the moment, I should 
still prefer an assimilation to the French system. It is true 
that the adoption of the present system of the States of the 
Latin Union would be accompanied, during a certain period 
of transition, by a rise of retail prices. But such a rise 
could not last a great while, inasmuch as the public has, 
through the co-operative associations, a very simple means of 
compelling retail dealers to conform their prices to those of 
international trade, which very closely follow all changes pro- 
duced in commerce. 

Re adopting the French system, we should not be obliged 
to alter the existing monetary organization; for the silver 
florins could serve, for the future, as token money, having an 
intrinsic value about fifteen per cent. less than that of gold 
florins. The number of gold pieces which have been coined 
within the last twelve years, and which are equivalent in 
value to ten and twenty-franc pieces, might be gradually 
increased, unless it was thought better to create, side by side 
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with them, new pieces of ten florins equivalent to twenty- 
five francs. 

The small divisional coins of less than one florin might be 
retained, by establishing beforehand a change in their legal- 
tender capacity. For example, no one should be obliged to 
accept, at one time, more than two florins in the fractional 
coins, nor more than twenty florins in silver coins. The in- 
conveniences of a temporary rise of retail prices would be 
counterbalanced by the saving of expense in recoining the 
silver florins. It would probably be necessary to print new 
token notes, as a part of the present notes would not answer 
after the abolition of the cours forcé ; but the expense of this 
would be insignificant; and, on the other hand, we should 
have the prospect of seeing established a single and uniform 
monetary system, embracing Austro-Hungary, Italy, Switzer- 
land, Belgium and France—a system which would ofier 
greater facilities than the system proposed (by M. Hertzka) 
for transactions with Germany, Great Britain and the United 
States. 

The Austrian Parliament has just adopted a resolution to 
invite the Government to make an investigation of the 
question, whether it is now expedient to introduce the gold 
standard, and to adopt beforehand the system of keeping 
accounts in gold. Although the resolution in the Chamber of 


Deputies was called out principally by M. Hertzka’s pamphlet, 
I hope, nevertheless, that the Commission which is to be 
raised will place itself in accord with the resolutions of the 
Commission of 1867; and that it will advocate the adoption 
of the French system 


NOTE BY THE TRANSLATOR, 


In thus giving to American readers the views on the mone- 
tary problem of one of the most learned of the Austrian 
economists, the translator feels himself obliged to dissent 
from the conclusion which M. Wirth arrives at in his final 
letter, as to the expediency of adopting the gold standard 
instead of the silver standard in Austria. 

It is not, as will be seen by a perusal of the article now 
published, from any preference for the gold standard fer « 
that M. Wirth considers it necessary to recommend its adop- 
tion. It is only because he despairs of a general bi-metallic 
arrangement among nations, under which both gold and silver 
should be put to the highest monetary uses. The translator 
ventures to express the opinion that it is quite too soon to 
give up as hopeless the expectation of a general bi-metallism 
More than this he is not, at present, at liberty to say. But 
it is quite certain that Austria, which took a decided stand 
in favor of the bi-metallic system in the International Con- 
ference of 1878, will not abandon that position so long as 
there is any reasonable prospect of its being realized. 
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REFUNDING IN 1881. 


A very large part of the National debt will become redeem- 
able in 1881. Some portion of what the Treasury will then 
have the right to pay off will undoubtedly be met by surplus 
cash accruing from the revenues, but the larger portion must 
be thrown forward into the future by new loans. It is none 
too early for a public and thorough discussion of the best 
form for such new loans, so that there may be no hasty and 
crude legislation on the subject. 

The special point upon which we now propose to comment 
is the description of money which should be contracted to 
be paid in the .new loans, and we may as well say at the 
outset that we are in favor of going back to the old prece- 
dents, prior to the Civil War, and of promising nothing. for 
either principal or interest, except “dollars.” The public 
creditor should be ieft to take the same chances as the private 
creditor must take, as to what may be “dollars,” or in other 
words, lawful money, when the time arrives for him to 
demand either his principal or his interest, and we are 


opposed to promising him either gold or silver, or coin, or 
any other specific form of money. 

In deciding what is now best and most expedient to be 
done, we are to consider only the actual present circum- 
stances of the country. A decision that bonds to be made in 


1881 should promise only “dollars,” for either interest or 
principal, implies no reflection upon those who thought that 
the exigencies of the Civil War required the issue of bonds, 
promising the payment of interest specifically in “coin.” 
That may or may not have been necessary. For ourselves, 
we do not think it was necessary, or even expedient, but 
many wise and patriotic men thought it was both. The deci- 
sion of that case was determined by the peculiar circum- 
stances which surrounded it. The case we are now to act 
upon presents circumstances altogether different. The nation 
is not now in the midst of a struggle for existence, nor has it 
the least occasion to look outside of its own citizens for the 
takers of its loans. The country is rich, its revenues are ample, 
it is exempt by the good fortune of its geographical posi- 
tion from the menace of serious external wars, and _ its 
National indebtedness is in a course of steady reduction, 
and has been so since the close of the Civil War, nearly 
fifteen years ago. Our financial situation is much stronger 
than that of either England or France. We have more 
wealth and less debt, and we have demonstrated a capacity 
29 
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to reduce our debt, which neither of those nations has ever 
practically shown 

Both these countries make their loans payable in their 
own money, and they have always paid the interest on 
them in their own money, whatever it happened to be at 
the time of payment, whether coin, paper convertible into 
coin, or paper not convertible into coin. England has never 
departed from that rule, and France has never departed 
from it but once, and that was at the supreme moment of 
its late struggle with Germany, when Paris was besieged by 
the enemy, and when a provisional government, organized 
outside of the capital, was forced to make a foreign loan and 
to make it payable in foreign money. That was the loan 
of ten millions sterling negotiated with Englishmen, and 
known as the Morgan loan. The general policy of those 
countries is to make their currencies consist of the precious 
metals, or of paper convertible into them. England has been 
on that basis since 1821, and during the same period France 
has departed from it very rarely, and never very far. But 
they make no promises of coin, and everybody who buys 
British Consols or French Rentes, does it with the perfect 
knowledge that the pounds, or francs, in which the interest 
will be paid, will be the pounds or francs lawfully current 
at the times of payment, of whatever material: they may con- 
sist, and if of paper, whether it is convertible or inconverti- 
ble. 

England and France are opulent as well as _ powerful. 
They are not compelled, in making loans, to submit to con- 
ditions dictated by a distrust of them which may exist 
among foreigners. Their loans are subscribed for and held 
by their own people, who have a confidence, which is as well 
founded as it is patriotic, in their resources and in their 
justice. The Englishman, when he lends money to his own 
government, or to foreign governments, or to individuals, 
asks nothing more than to be paid in pounds, and a French- 
man is equally satisfied with a contract to be paid in francs. 
They both regard any depreciation in their respective 
National moneys below the metallic standard as a remote 
and improbable contingency—not necessary to be taken into 
account; and they both believe that such depreciation, if it 
should ever happen to occur, would continue for only a 
short time, and would never go to any disastrous extent. 
And even if such depreciation should occur, they would be 
very little sensible of it, although it might be as great a loss 
in reality to them as to strangers. A French holder of 
French fentes, whose dividends may happen to be received 
in Bank of France notes, when that bank is not paying coin, 
and when the market value of its notes is slightly below 
that of coin, is not conscious of any loss at all. He receives 
something which pays his own debts without discount, and 
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which is the current and accepted money of the markets in 
which he makes his purchases. 

It is true, however, of a majority of the nations creating 
and continuing National debts, that they must look abroad 
for the takers of some portion of their loans, and that they 
must therefore make the medium of the promised payments 
acceptable to foreigners. The local money of such nations is 
sometimes unacceptable to foreigners, because it consists of 
paper which is inconvertible, or which they fear will .become 
inconvertible, into the precious metals. To the English, who 
are the chief takers of the loans of other countries, such 
loans become unacceptable if they are payable in _ silver, 
which is not used as the material of English money. 

The actual currency of Russia is the paper rouble, and has 
been inconvertible for the larger part of the last one hundred 
years, and has been frequently much depreciated below the 
Russian metallic standard, which is silver. Russia makes its 
domestic loans in roubles, but being obliged to make more 
loans than its domestic markets will absorb, has made its 
foreign borrowings repayable in foreign money. The negoti- 
ation of the Russian loans has been made principally in Lon- 
don, and the money promised in all of them has been sterling 
money, with the possible exception of a loan, equal to 
£ 15,000,000, contracted in 1877, with Messrs. Mendelssohn of 
Berlin and the Comptoir d’Escompte of Paris, to carry on 
the late war with Turkey. 

The entire bonded debt of Russia, exclusive of the circulat- 
ing paper money, was estimated at the beginning of this 
year as equal to £ 350,000,000. The whole amount of foreign 
loans contracted was £146,980,000, but of these it is known 
that £14,850,000 of the earlier loans had been paid off at 
the end of 1875. It may therefore be roughly estimated that 
of the total bonded debt of Russia at the beginning of 1879, 
two-thirds was domestic debt, the proceeds of which had been 
received in paper roubles, and made repayable in the same 
currency. 

The bonded debt of the Austro-Hungarian Empire amounts 
to 2,401 million florins, and has not been increased since 
1868. After that date, Austria and Hungary have made their 
loans separately, each for itself and on its own credit. The 
Austro-Hungarian Imperial debt is divided as follows, as to 
the money in which the interest and principal are payable: 


Payable in paper 
u w silver 
a“ a“ gold 


As will be seen, rather more than half of these loans are 
made payable in paper. Of the separate loans of Hungary 
and Austria made since 1868, a larger proportion than is 
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given above has been made in gold, and especially in Hun- 
gary, where the domestic market for loans is comparatively 
limited, and where more resort to foreign capitalists becomes 
a matter of necessity. 

In March, 1877, the direct bonded debt of India, not includ- 
ing railway guarantees, was £ 55,376,116, payable in sterling 

money, and an amount of rupee bonds equal to £ 71,865,936. 
The annual payments of all kinds, on direct debt, railway 
guarantees, pensions, etc., required to be made in London and 
in sterling money, were fully £ 15,000,000. British financial 
authorities seem now to agree that India, if compelled tc 
make further loans, should make them in rupees, even at 
higher rates of interest, rather than take the hazards of 
increasing the amount of its sterling indebtedness. Thus, the 
London LZconomist of March 22, 1879, observed : “It obviously 
may be found more profitable in the end to pay the higher 
rate of interest and remain clear of the fluctuations of the 
silver market, than to pay the lower London rate and accept 
all the risks of fluctuations in the exchange. It is eminently 
desirable that the debt of India should, as far as possible, 
be held by the native population, and for that reason it 
might not be unwise to pay a little more for a loan in 
India than would be necessary if the money were raised 
here.” 

All paper currencies are liable, from the vicissitudes of 
human affairs, to become occasionally inconvertible. They 
would, in that event, become practically worthless, if they 
did not still retain, either fully or partially, the function of 
solving debts, so as to be in some degree current as money. 
They may retain the function of being an accepted tender 
for debts, either by force of positive law, or by a pressure 
of necessity and convenience as effective to that end as a 
legal enactment. The degree of their depreciation will depend 
upon many circumstances, but principally upon the extent of 
the demand for coin. 

The objection to making the interest and principal of 
National debts payable in coin is, of course, the obvious one, 
that it will make a demand for coin and thereby raise the 
premium on it when paper currencies happen to be inconvert- 
ible from the occurrence of public misfortunes, and still fur- 
ther aggravate the depreciation of such currencies. The 
extent of these disastrous effects will depend upon the 
amount of National debt, compared with National resources, 
which is made payable in coin, or in foreign money, and as 
will have been seen, all the important borrowing nations, 
with the exception of the United States during and since the 
Civil War, have made as many of their loans repayable in 
domestic money as it was possible to negotiate in that form. 

We have good reason to hope that the convertibility of our 
paper money may be maintained as long as it has been in 
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Great Britain, since the resumption by the Bank of England, 
in 1821. So long as it is maintained, it will be of no conse- 
quence to the Government, or to the holders of its bonds, 
whether they are paid in coin or paper. But temporary sus- 
pensions of coin payments may possibly happen, and common 
prudence requires that we should avoid a policy of creating 
coin debts, which, as we know from a recent and most 
unhappy experience, will aggravate all the difficulties of a 
state of suspension. Preparing for a contingency has no ten- 
dency to invite its occurrence, or to render its occurrence 
more probable. If it did, precautions would no longer be 
taken in human affairs. Ships would go to sea without life- 
boats, and houses would be built without fire-escapes. When 
the present Secretary of the Treasury requested Congress to 
authorize a suspension of the coin redemption of greenbacks, 
whenever the coin in the Treasury might happen to be 
reduced to $50,000,000, he did not regard such a contingency 
as likely to happen, and nobody can deny that he has taken 
and is taking every precaution that it shall not happen. 

We have already outstanding coin four-per-cent. bonds, to 
the amount of $737,946,550, which cannot be redeemed for 
nearly thirty years, and coin four-and-a-half per-cent. bonds to 
the amount of $ 250,000,000, which cannot be redeemed for 
nearly fifteen years. The obligations assumed in those bonds 
must be scrupulously fulfilled, but it is not prudent, and is 
wholly unnecessary, to take a further step in that direction. 
The refundings of 1881 can all be carried through, on the 
basis of new obligations payable in dollars, and if necessary 
and advisable, accompanied by the express declaration, that 
the dollars which the nation will pay, shall be the dollars 
which the nation at the time of payment compels private 
creditors to accept as lawful. 

The mischief to be guarded against is an aggravation of 
the premium on coin, if a suspension of specie payments 
shall happen to occur, and it must never be forgotten that a 
premium on coin means the same thing as a depreciation of 
the paper with which purchases of coin are made. If we 
make our entire National debt a coin debt, we insure a 
vastly increased depreciation of our current paper money, 
whenever it happens to be inconvertible, and as private debts 
will in fact be paid in such paper money, we render inevita- 
ble a greater depreciation in the value of the assets of banks 
of all kinds, and of trust and insurance companies, and in 
the value of mortgages and of individual credits of every 
description. Without doubt, in the event of suspension of 
specie payments, National bonds will be worth more if 
they are payable in coin, but such an improvement in their 
value is possible only upon the condition of a corresponding 
impairment of the value of private obligations immeasurably 
exceeding them in amount. 
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WHEAT FROM MANITOBA. 


It is now pretty generally admitted that Manitoba pos- 
sesses very great advantages for the production of wheat, 
whether we consider the quality, the quantity raised to the 
acre, the cheapness of the cultivation, or the probable endur- 
ance of the natural fertility of the soil. The public mind in 
this country came slowly to this conclusion, in consequence 
of the high northern latitude of Manitoba, which gave to it 
a repellent and MHyperborean aspect, which it does not 
present to Europeans, where regions have long been densely 
populated far north of what is regarded as inhabitable terri- 
tory on our Atlantic coast. 

But the question still remains, whether the position of 
Manitoba in the interior of the continent, does not involve 
such heavy charges on transportation to Europe, as will ren- 
der wheat cultivation unprofitable, no matter how cheaply, 
or abundantly it may be raised. On that point, some data 
for forming a judgment are given in a letter of William 
Bathgate, a merchant of Winnipeg, which we find in the 
Toronto Monetary Times of November 7. 

Making the comparison between the Manitoba farms and 
the Red River farms in Minnesota and Dakota, Mr. Bath- 
gate says that it now costs the Manitoba farmers twenty-five 
cents per bushel to get their wheat to Duluth, whereas 
the cost to the U. S. Red River farmers, as given by Mr. 
Dalrymple, the most famous one among them, is fifteen 
cents. The cost from Duluth to New York is stated at ten 
or twelve cents, which, as we suppose, is the cost by the 
lakes and the Erie canal. Whatever that charge may be, or 
whatever the charge may be from Duluth to Montreal, it is 
one equal and common to all wheat arriving at Duluth from 
whatever quarter. 

The present disadvantage of ten cents per bushel against 
the Manitoba farmers in laying down their wheat at Duluth, 
is a serious one in itself, even if it is offset, as they claim 
that it is, by the greater cheapness of their production of 
wheat. But they are using Duluth as their port of shipment 
on Lake Superior only temporarily, and until they have 
their own port of shipment on Thunder Bay, between which 
and Manitoba the Canadian Pacific Railroad has been for 
some time under construction and is now well advanced. 
When it is completed, Mr. Bathgate insists that, not only will 
the present disadvantage of the Manitoba farmers be removed, 
but that their wheat will actually reach Lake Superior at half 
the cost now paid by the U. S. Red River farmers. He says: 
“When our railway, about 431 miles, is completed, Mr. 
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Brydges states that, owing to the superiority of the 
grade, wheat can be carried for five cents per bushel to the 
lake. It may be considered that this freight is too low. 
But when Mr. Mackenzie was in power, he gave instructions 
to carry wheat from River du Loup to Halifax, a distance 
of 581 miles, for 2% cents per bushel. Of course this rate 
was a loss to the road; but as it is unnecessary to carry 
our grain at a loss, and even allowing Mr. Brydges esti- 
mate to be too low, we will allow 7% cents as the rate. 
We then find that the Manitoba farmer has an advantage 
of 7% cents over the settler in Dakota; which on an 
average of twenty-five bushels amounts to $1.88 annually on 
every acre of wheat exported. And in ten years, the time in 
which he has to pay for his land, he is better off in Manitoba 
than in Dakota by $18.80 on every acre by freight alone, as well 
as having. nine bushels of wheat an acre advantage annually in the 
yield,” 

Five cents per bushel for railroading a bushel of wheat 
431 miles, is about one-third of a cent per mile per ton of 
2,000 pounds, and is lower than any rate which has here- 
tofore been regarded as consistent with a reasonable profit. 
But if five cents, or even 7% cents per bushel over 431 
miles of the Canadian Pacific to Thunder Bay is practica- 
ble it will be found that the present rate of fifteen cents, 
from Red River to Duluth, a considerably shorter distance, 
can and will be reduced. It is, therefore, not to be pre- 
sumed that the Manitoba farmers will ever have an advant- 
age in transportation charges over the Red River farmers, 
but it seems probable that the existing disadvantage under 
which they are laboring, will be so diminished as to 
become inappreciable. When that shall have been brought 
about, it must be admitted that the Canadian Northwest, 
With its practically illimitable breadth of fertile soil, 
threatens the wheat growers of the whole world, and of 
the United States in particular, with a most formidable 
rivalry. . 

It is pertinent in this connection to note the vast increase 
which has taken place in recent years in the water-borne 
exports of Montreal. Its exports in 1857 were only 1,000,0c0 
bushels of grain and 9,800 packages of butter and cheese, 
whereas, in 1879, to October 30, they have been 20,000,0c0 
bushels of grain and 70,000 packages of butter and cheese 
and will be much increased before navigation is closed by 
ice. The channel of the St. Lawrence to Montreal has 
already been deepened to twenty-two feet, and is expected 
to be deepened to twenty-five feet by the end of 1881. 
The development of the North American Continent is pro- 
gressing with gigantic strides, and it is being observed by 
bankers and capitalists here and in Europe with the pro- 
foundest interest. 
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FRAUDULENT TRANSFERS OF STOCK. 
[ FROM THE ALBANY LAW JOURNAL. ] 


An important point of railway law was decided by the Master of the 
Rolls, on the 7th ult., in the case of Reynolds vs. Cleveland Extension 
Mineral Railway Company, as to the absolute right of a shareholder 
in a railway company incorporated by Act of Parliament, to transfer 
his shares to a pauper. There is no very modern reported case on 
this subject, and no English case as to the right of the transferree to 
a mandamus in a case of the above description. Reyzolds’ case was a 
motion for a mandamus to the company to register a transfer of 
1,000 shares to him, it being admitted that all calls had been paid 
up, and that he was a man of no means, and to whom a considera- 
tion had been given to undertake the uncalled liability on the shares. 
The company objected to the transfer on the ground that Reynolds 
was a person of no substance, and one who would be quite unable 
to pay any future calls. The requisites of the Act had all been 
duly complied with, and the Master of the Rolls was clear that the 
mandamus must issue. He said that the right of every shareholder 
in a railway company to transfer his shares was absolute, subject only 
to this--that he must have paid any calls previously made. This 
right of transfer was one of the most valuable adjuncts of railway 
property, and no railway company could object to a transfer to a 
man of straw. The company were unable to suggest that there 
was not an out-and-out transfer, or that the deed did not show the 
consideration that had been paid to the plaintiff to undertake the 
liability. 

For our own part we see no distinction between this case and that 
of an original purchase of shares by an insolvent. A similar ques- 
tion arose :nd was similarly decided some years ago at the Renssel- 
laer Circuit, in this State, where a stockholder in a manufacturing 
corporation, suspecting a suit in the future to render him _person- 
ally liable, gave away his stock to his gardener, an irresponsible per- 
son. There being nothing to show that the transfer was not abso- 
lute, the late Justice Gould held it valid. The United States 
Supreme Court, in April last, in Germania National Bank vs. Case, 
19 A. L. J. 421, 422, holding that a fictitious transfer to escape lia- 
bility would not avail, remarked odzter: “While it is true that 
shareholders of the stock of a corporation generally have a right 
to transfer their shares and thus disconnect themselves from the 
corporation and from any responsibility on account of it, it is 
equally true that there are some limits to his right. A transfer for 
the mere purpose of avoiding his liability to the company or its 
creditors is fraudulent and void, and he remains still liable. The 
English cases, it is admitted, give effect to such transfers, if they 
are made (as it is called) ‘out-and-out,’ that is, completely, so as 
to divest the transferrer of all interest in the stock. But even in 
them it is held that if the transfer is merely colorable, or, as some- 
times coarsely denominated, a sham—if in fact the transferree is a 
mere tool or nominee of the transferrer, so that, as between them- 
selves, there has been no real transfer, ‘but in the event of the 
company becoming prosperous the transferrer would become inter- 
ested in the profits, the transfer will be held for nought and the 
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transferrer will be put upon the list of contributors.’ W<//ams’ case, 
L. R., 9 Eq., 225, note, where the transfer was, as in the present 
case, made to a clerk of the transferrer without consideration ; 
Payne's case id, 223; Kéntrea’s case, L. R., 5 Ch. App. 95. See, also, 
Lindley on Partn, (2d. ed.) p. 1,352; Chzunock’s case, 1 Johns. Eng. 
Ch. 714; Hyam’s case, 1 De G., F. & J. 75; Buda’s case, 3 id. 297. 
The American doctrine is even more stringent. Mr. Thompson 
states it thus and he is supported by the adjudicated cases; ‘A 
transfer of shares in a failing corporation, made by the transferrer 
with the purpose of escaping his liability as a shareholder, to a 
person who, from any cause, is incapable of responding in respect 
to such liabilty, is void as to the creditors of the company and as 
to other shareholders, although as between the transferrer and the 
transferree it was out-and-out, Nathan vs. Whitlock, 9 Paige 152; 
JA/-Claren vs. Franciscus, 43 Mo. 467; Marcy vs. Clark, 17 Mass. 

34: Fohnson vs. Laflin, by Dillon J.; Thompson's Nat. Bank Cases 
sh; &. ©. 27 Alb. L.. J. 246. 

Mr. Thompson however admits, $211, that the English doctrine 
is as above stated. In addition to the four cases above cited, he 
cites several other American cases, which we will examine, namely : 
Paine vs. Stewart, 33 Conn. 516; Dauchy vs. Brown, 24 Vt. 197, 210; 
Roman vs. Fry, 5 J. J. Marsh. 634; Wandion vs. Fireman's Ins. Co., 
11 Rob. (La.) 177; Provident Savings Inst. vs. Fackson Place Skat- 
ing and Bathing Rink, 52 Mo. 557; Miller vs. Great Republic Ins. 
Co, 50 id. 57. 

\athan vs. Whitlock, 9 Pai. 152, decides that “a solvent stock- 
holder, who has given a stock note to a corporation for the pur- 
chase money of his stock, cannot, upon the insolvency of the 
company, or in contemplation of that event, even with the consent 
o: the directors, transfer his stock to an irresponsible person, and 
be discharged from his liability upon substituting the note of such 
person for his own; such an arrangement having the effect of a 
withdrawal of so much of the capital of the corporation, and being 
a violation of the statute to prevent fraudulent bankruptcies oi 
incorporated companies.” This is not an authority for the broad 
proposition of the text, in a case where the stockholder has paid 
for his stock. Even in England the decision would have been the 
same, probably, for the stockholder was still liable to calls by the 
company. 

In McClaren vs. Franciscus, 43 Mo. 467, the Court, as was said 
in Weller vs. Great Republic Ins. Co., 50 id. 57, “held the stock- 
holder liable because the transfer he had made was not complete 
on the books of the company. He had merely transferred his 
certificate of stock, and did not have the transfer entered on the 
books; so he was still held a stockholder as to the execution- 
creditors of the company.” The latter case, also cited by Mr. 
Thompson, simply holds that “where before execution against a 
corporation, the stockholder, honestly and without any intention 
to defeat the creditors of the company, sells and transfers his 
stock, the mere fact that the purchaser was insolvent at the time 
is not sufficient to hold such stockholder still liable for the debts. 
The question in such cases is, whether the transfer was fraudulent 
and void as to creditors of the company. If the stockholders 
knew of the insolvency at the time of the transfer, it would be very 
strong evidence of fraud.” The latter remark is manifestly odcter. 

Provident Savings Institution vs. Fackson Place Skating and Bath- 
wig Rink, 52 Mo. 557, decides that a stockholder cannot escape his 


) 
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liability under the former double liability clause of the Constitution 
of Missouri, by trnsferring his stock in the corporation to an insol- 
vent, or with a view of exonerating himself from his personal 
responsibility. But this was founded on the two Missouri cases 
above cited, and on the assumption that McClaren vs. Franciscus 
decided the same doctrine, which we have seen was not the fact. 
The Court entered into no discussion of the principle nor examina- 
tion of authorities. 

In Fohnson vs. Laflin, supra, the precise question did not arise. 
Laflin had paid for his stock in a National bank, and employed a 
broker to sell it. The broker, without Laflin's knowledge, sold it to 
the president of the bank, individually. The president transferred it 
to the bank, causing the bank to pay for it. The bank was then 
insolvent, but this was not known to Laflin or his broker. //e//, 
that although the statute prohibited the bank from buying its own 
shares, yet, as Laflin sold in good faith, he was not liable in a suit 
by the receiver of the bank for the money received for his shares. 
The Court did not undertake to decide what would have happened 
if Laflin’s transfer had been in bad faith, or with knowledge that the 
sale was really to the bank, although it is easy to see that the pro- 
hibition of the statute would have rendered such a transfer void, 
The Court do indeed say: “And on general principles there may 
also’ be an implied prohibition against the transfer of shares to a 
pauper or man of straw, or insolvent person, for the fraudulent pur- 
pose of escaping liability;” but adding, “but this is a matter that 
need not now be considered.” 

As we interpret Pazne vs. Stewart, 33 Conn. 516, the question 
under examination was not passed upon. The syllabus correctly 
states the decision as follows: “‘Where a general banking law of a 
State imposed upon the stockholders of banks, which should be 
organized under it, individual liability to double the amount of their 
stock, while they continued stockholders, and one year thereafter, 
and P, a creditor of the bank, made demand of S, a stockholder, for 
the payment of his debt, the bank being insolvent, and S, requested 
delay, promising not to transfer his stock, but did secretly and 
fraudulently transfer it; 4e/d, in a suit brought more than a year 
after such transfer, that it was inoperative against P.” The Court 
say only this upon this point: “The delay in commencing the suit 
was directly induced by the promise by the defendant that he would 
not transfer his stock and deprive the plaintiff of the rights which 
he then had to institute the suit. Under such circumstances the 
transfer was wrongful and fraudulent, and as against the plaintiff 
inoperative.” (That is to say, the defendant was estopped by his 
conduct.) Citing Middleton Bank vs. Magill, 5 Conn, 70, which does 
not involve the doctrine of estoppel, and does not involve 
the doctrine under examination. The question of fraudulent 
transfer did not arise, but the question was whether an action 
could be maintained against transferrees of stock acquiring it stibse- 
quently to the contracting of the debt, and it was held that it could 
not. The Court then remark: “One objection still remains to be 
encountered, viz.; that if a member, by transferring his interest exon- 
erates himself from all personal liability, then the members may, at 
any time (in case the corporation becomes insolvent ), defeat the 
claims of creditors, by transferring their interests to bankrupts. _ Were 
this true, the argument derived from it would be indeed formidable. 
But no principle is better settled than that a conveyance made with 
intent to defeat a creditor is void. If then the members dispose of 
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their interests with such intentions, the creditors may treat them as 
members: and of course they will remain liable to the same extent 
that they would have been, had they made no such conveyance. 
Vide Marcy vs. Clark,-17 Mass. 330.” This is odzter; and besides, it 
probably refers to a transfer after the liability is fixed. 

_ Marcy vs. Clark, 17 Mass. 330, contains language strongly support- 
ing the view taken by Mr. Thompson, but we think it will be discov- 
ered to have been unnecessary to the decision. The case showed a 
transfer without adequate consideration and for the purpose of escap- 
ing liability. The Court remarked: “Since this statute was enacted, 
all who deal with such companies look, for their security, to the 
individual members, rather than to the joint-stock; and to suffer 
those members to avoid their responsibility, by parting with their 
stock, would be to deprive the creditor of a vested right, and of the 
means of satisfying his debt. For such a measure would not be 
resorted to, but in case of the actual or expected insolvency of the 
company. We cannot doubt, then, that a transfer of an interest in 
the stock of such corporations, not dona fide, but for the purpose of 
defeating the creditors of the company, is fraudulent and void. 
Otherwise the wholesome provision of the statute for the security of 
creditors would be unavailing, at the very time, and in the very cir- 
cumstances in which it was intended to operate. Under the statute 
we have been considering, those who are liable must be members 
when the execution is levied. But the Legislature have thought that 
a further security was necessary; for there may be dona fide sales, by 
which the shares may be transferred from those who are able, to 
those who are unable, to pay debts existing at the time of the trans- 
fer, and it was reasonably thought that it was to the credit of those 
who were members when the debt was incurred that the creditor 
trusted. It was therefore provided by the statute of 1817, ch. 183, 
that the bodies and estates of those who were members at the time 
any debt accrued, as well as of those who were members when the 
execution issued, should be liable. So that even a dona fide transfer 
of shares will not relieve the member from any debt which accrued 
while he was a member of the corporation.” The last sentence shows 
that what was said about fraudulent transfers was odcter, for the 
transferrer was liable at all hazards. 

Roman vs. Fry, J. J. March. 634, is so inadequately reported that 
we cannot tell what really was decided. The Court said “this was 
an attempt” to escape individual responsibility as a stockholder, and 
referred, for the settlement of the principles governing the case, to 
Dallam vs. Holmes, which seems not to be reported. They continue: 
“If Dallam were permitted to escape by taking stock in the names 
of infant children, the whole object of the charter in securing the 
community against the insolvency of the corporation might be 
defeated.” This intimates that it is not a case of transfer, but of 
original taking out of stock in the names of infants not really the 
Owners, 

What we have said of JWiddleton Bank vs. Magill is applicable 
to Dauchy vs. Brown, 24 Vt. 197, 210. That case did not involve 
this question; but the Court, vdzter, after holding that a prior judg- 
ment against the corporation was necessary, in answering the argu- 
ment that the purpose of the statute might be defeated by a fraudu- 
lent transfer by the stockholder pending that action, took it for 
granted that such a transfer could not be sustained, They said “it 
has been too frequently decided to be considered as an open ques- 
tion,” but cite only JWJarcy vs. Clark, Middleton Bank vs. Mage, 
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and Roman vs. Fry; in none of which, as we have seen, is any 
such doctrine held. 

It is to be remarked that none of the English cases are mentioned 
in any of the American. 

On the other. hand in Magruder vs. Colston, 44 Md. 349; S. C., 22 
Am. Rep. 47, it was held that where National bank stock was 
pledged to secure a debt, with power to the pledgee to sell it on 
default of payment, a sale by him pursuant to the power was not 
voidable as a fraud on the creditors of the bank, although he sold 
because he believed the bank insolvent, for a nominal consideration, 
and in order to escape personal liability under the statute as a 
stockholder. This holding was adopted on the authority of Holvok. 
Bank vs. Burnham, 11 Cush. 187, and the basis of it is that the 
second transfer was made in execution of the agreement at the time 
of the original transfer, and therefore was not obnoxious to the 
charge of a fraud on creditors, although its leading object and _pur- 
pose might have been to avoid personal liability as a stockholder. 
The Court expressly decline, in the latter case, to consider the ques- 
tion of a transfer to avoid liability, when not based upon an original 
contract for a re-transfer. We believe it would be difficult to dis- 
tinguish the two last cases from the principal case, when the fact of 
the nominal consideration of the second or re-transfer is considered. 

Whatever we may think of the question upon principle, it is clear 
that the doctrine as stated by Mr. Thompson can hardly be regarded 
as authoritatively settled in this country. 


MR. HENRY H. GIBBS ON SILVER. 


Mr. Henry Hucks Gibbs, formerly Governor of the Bank of England, 
and one of the British delegates to the International Monetary Con- 
ference, held at Paris in 1878, has published a small pamphlet of 39 
pages, under the title of Sz/ver and Gold, in which he advocates the 
introduction of the double standard into Great Britain. It is in the 
form of a letter to Edward Cazalet, the author of a book in favor of 
the same policy, entitled Bzmetallism and its Connection with Com- 
merce. Mr. Gibbs disclaims any intention of discussing the question 
at large, but only proposes, to use his own language, “to touch upon 
the objections that have been, and will be, made to the adoption of 
the double standard.” We have only space for the subjoined extracts 
from Mr. Gibbs’ pamphlet: 

England, then has been in a state of barter with India and other 
silver-using countries since 1816. How has she been able to bear 
such an uncivilized condition of commerce? It has only been possi- 
ble because it has gone on, till of late, unperceived. There has been 
a safety-valve against the pressure, which has prevented the explosion 
—a salve for the sore, which has prevented the pain being felt. 
France has been there with her double standard of gold and silver, 
preserving the equilibrium of the two metals by receiving indiffer- 
ently the gold of England, and the silver of India, and acting as a 
clearing house between the two countries. 
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A certain great economist answered me the other day, that 
through a long course of years (I forget the precise dates) France 
had practically only a single standard, and could not therefore have 
done us this service. I reply, that the fact that one metal practically 
prevailed in France during a certain time is 2zhz/ ad rem. She had 
free mintage all the while for both. That her gold (or silver) was 
exported does not affect the question. 

For sixty years, then, saved by this deus ex machinéd England has 
not suffered at all from this barbarous state of things; but now that 
the clearing house has, for a time at least, suspended its operations, 
the last three or four years have shown us the inconvenience under 
which we were suffering, and have driven us to seek a remedy. . 

An obvious remedy would be the universal acceptance of a single 
metal as the medium of exchange; but you have most clearly shown 
the disastrous effect which would be produced by the attempt to 
make that quantity of gold which now serves for the needs of half 
the world do duty for the whole. 

The existing mass of gold wow/d no doubt be made to suffice; 
but the transition period, while the reduced quantity was in each 
country accommodating itself to the wants of trade, would be one of 
peril, panic, and disaster. 

There is, then, no practical possibility of a single precious 
metal serving for the money needs of the whole world; but I think 
that the remedy which you propose would provide us with the 
next best thing, that is to say, with a common metallic basis, which 
now does, and still would, amply suffice for the needs of commerce, 
Roughly speaking, half the world uses gold and half uses silver. 
Your remedy would consist in the whole world using gold and sil- 
ver. 

There would be no more increase or diminution (consequent on 
such a measure) in the quantity of circulating medium among 
nations than if the whole quantity of both metals were fused into 
an electrum (as it has been called), that is to say, a compound 
metal of gold and silver. P : : : , 

The fourth objection depends on the statement that ‘there will 
always be a preference for gold.’ To this statement there is the short 
but decisive reply, that half the world has now a preference for 
silver. 

The reasons alleged for the statement can also, I think, be easily 
dispqgsed of. In point of fact it is zof cheaper to transmit gold 
than it is to transmit silver, the freight and insurance being ad 
valorem, and the same for either. The bulk either of silver or gold 
is so small as to be of no moment in calculating the freight; and 
if there de any difference between them, silver would have the 
advantage, inasmuch as gold, by reason of its less bulk, value for 
value, is more exposed to the danger of robbery. : ; ; 

“A two-fold standard, once established, any great influx of silver 
from the mines would dangerously disturb prices.” : ‘ ; 

It is unquestionable that if England had a silver as well as a 
gold standard, the working of new mines of silver, and the produc- 
tion of an additional quantity of that metal would have the result of 
enhancing prices; and if the quantity was very large and its produc- 
tion very sudden, the consequences might be severely felt. 

But what if she adheres to her single standard, and the addi- 
tional production be of gold instead of silver? That which has been 
(e. g. 1851 and onwards ) may be again; and there can be no possi- 
ble ground for saying that silver w7/?7 be found, and gold will wor. 


TGR Arca aE een se ns, 
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But if gold be found again in extraordinary quantities, then the 
flood would pour over half the world—the gold-using half—and the 
immediate effect would be twice as great as if the flood were 
spread over the world,. and affected equally the whole mass of 
currency, as it would certainly do if the gold and silver composing 
the mass were joined together in a bimetallic union, 

I conclude therefore that this fifth objection is quite irrelevant 
to the question of a double standard, the danger which it suggests 
being at least as great under the present law as it could be under 
a bimetallic system of currency. ‘ ; : ‘ , ‘ 

Those, who dare to advocate a two-fold measure of value, find 
a formidable stumbling-block at their feet in the great authority of 
Lord Liverpool and of the eminent men whom he quotes. 

His 7reatise on the Cotns of the Realm is the foundation of 
our present system of money, and must be allowed to be theoreti- 
cally perfect, and, if no altered circumstances are taken into account, 
full of practical excellence. 

He proved to the satisfaction of the Government of his day: 

I. That coins which were to be the measure of property should 
be of one metal only. 

II. That that metal should be gold. 

III. That the other coins should be as they now are, tokens; 
or, as we may call them, notes, representing parts of a sovereign, 
and made of metal instead of paper. 

In support of the first proposition he adduces the authority of 
Sir William Petty, Mr. Locke, and Mr. Harris; but as he sets aside 
the opinion of Mr. Locke that silver should be that one metal, on 
the ground that circumstances had so much altered that this opinion 
was no longer tenable, and thinks that Locke, had he lived then, 
would have been of that mind also, so I venture to think it not 
impossible that, if Lord Liverpool had lived in this age, he might 
have recognized that his first proposition, excellent in theory, might 
carry with it in practice, under altered circumstances, inconveniences 
which would demand a remedy; and I think I shall prove that the 
main reason which he adduced in support of it has, on his own 
showing, disappeared. 

The reasoning which was applicable to England as a single nation 
may be thought to be applicable, in the more developed condition of 
commerce, to the whole commercial world. If it was desirable that 
the measure of value for England should be one, and one only, so 
that all men who traded with one another should know exactly what 
it was they were to receive for their wares, so is it also now desira- 
ble that the measure of value should be one for the nations form- 
ing the whole world of commerce, who, far more than in Lord 
Liverpool’s time, may be said to be one community. But unity of 
money, in the sense of causing a single metal to suffice for all, has 
been shown to be an impossibility, both by reason of the preference 
of nations for one or other of the metals now used, and of the 
insufficiency of either one alone to provide for the needs of all. Is 
it not, then our best resource to approximate as nearly as_ possible 
to unity by causing the two metals, under prescribed regulations, to 
perform together the service of a metallic standard for the world? 
In point ot fact the world is already bimetallic; but it is an unreg- 
ulated and haphazard bimetallism which prevails among us; and | 
must believe that a due regulation of it is both possible and desir- 
able. 

I have shown that the “traffic in coins,” which is the chief 
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inconvenience attaching, in Lord Liverpool’s opinion, to a bimetallic 
measure of property, would be, under such regulation, impossible.. 

I will now show where that which Lord Liverpool sets forth as 
his main argument has come to be no argument at all. 

His words are very remarkable. He says: “There is no circum- 
stance that more clearly proves and illustrates the truth of this 
principle—That coins which are to be the principal measure of 
property can be made of one metal only—than the practice which 
(he says) exists in some foreign countries of making bills payable 
in bank money, that is to say, in recepésses, receipts or notes given 
by the banks in return for gold or silver bullion . . ._ placed 
by individuals in their custody;” which ‘receipts “are regulated by 
and represent some one of the national coins current according to 
the standard of the mint,” so that they have and retain an undis- 
puted value and have come to be the fixed standard or measure 
according to which great payments are made. 

He goes on to say that in Great Britain no such establishment 
has ever existed—that one such bank would not suffice, and that 
the establishment of many would be inconvenient—that Great Britain 
scarcely needs such a system, inasmuch as authorized foreign coins 
rarely enter it to serve as currency, and the coins of the realm are 
therefore necessarily the instruments of commerce, and the only 
legal tender whether to natives or foreigners; “and from thence,” 
he says, “results the necessity in this country of having coins made 
of one metal only, which should serve as an invariable measure, 
He appends a note saying that it is unnecessary to advert to 
the Acts making Bank of England notes temporarily legal tender 
during suspension of cash payments, “as that is not part of our 
recognized monetary system.” 

It is hardly necessary for me to point out how entirely all this 
has changed. 

The exact system to which Lord Liverpool refers as non-existent, 
is, and has long been, established in Great Britain, the notes of the 
Bank of England being issued practically as receipts for bullion, 
being legal tender and serving to make all those great payments to 
which he adverts, except where the use of the notes is again econ- 
omised by the employment of cheques and other expedients of trade. 

So then, as that system from the absence of which resulted, in 
Lord Liverpool’s opinion “the necessity of having coins of one 
metal only’ is fully established amongst us, I think I have shown 
cause for believing that the other considerations which I have men- 
tioned might have been of sufficient weight to have led him to allow 
that circumstances might occur, and had now occurred, which should 
make it now necessary for the well-being of English commerce, 
that theoretically excellent as his system is, we should now in some 
measure depart from it.” . . . 


eee 


SILVER SHIPMENTS TO CHINA,—For the first eleven months of 1879 the silver 
shipments from San Francisco to China (including Hong Kong) have been as 
follows: Bars, $4,816,414; Mexican dollars, $2,191,863; Trade dollars, 
$546,003 ; Total, $7,554,280. During the same months, the shipment was 
$10,864,345 in 1878; and $15,680,313 in 1877. 
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MR. SHERMAN ON THE CURRENCY. 


The Secretary of the Treasury delivered an elaborate address at 
the Cooper Institute, in this city, October 27, 1879, on the political 
topics of the day. From the full and corrected report of 
address we cut those portions which relate to the questions of 
greenbacks and ‘silver money. They present no opinions different 
from those which Mr. Sherman has heretofore expressed. He | 
always maintained that the existing amount of greenbacks should 
retained in use, and in his annual report of December, 1878, h 
strongly urged the prohibition of the coinage of silver dollars beyond 
an aggregate of $ 50,000,000. 

In his Cooper Institute address, Mr. Sherman said: 

“The present volume of United States notes was issued during the 
war, and their issue and re-issue has been upheld by the Suprem 
Court. We have had a weary struggle to bring them to the standard 
of coin. There let us rest. I, for one, am in favor of maintaining 
them in circulation, supported by an ample reserve in coin, but am 
equally in favor of allowing all other paper money to be issued by 
corporations under a law free and open to all, so that the business 
of banking will be like any other business of private life. If experi- 
ence shows that the existing law is subject to abuse, then Congress 
can readily, by general law, restrain them even to the extent of a 
tax equal to any portion of the interest on the bonds held as secur- 
ity for their circulating notes. But the general principles of the 
system of National banks cannot be greatly improved. They fill the 
commercial want of furnishing a safe, uniform, convenient currency, 
unrivalled in excellence by any banking system heretofore devised. 

“Again, my fellow-citizens, by an Act passed in 1864, in the 
darkest period of the war, when General Grant was in the Wilder- 
ness, when General Sherman was before Atlanta, then it was that 
the people of the United States placed upon the public records a 
limit to the amount of United States notes to be issued, and decreed 
that it should never exceed the sum of four hundred million dollars. 
That is now a part of the law of the land, and it was done to check 
the depreciation of the United States notes, and is one of the bases 
and corner-stones which prevent a further depreciation of these notes: 
and from that time they began to rise in value. The law restricting 
the issue of those notes cannot be violated without violating th 
public honor, and a mandate of the Supreme Court would arrest 
attempt to issue new notes in a time of profound peace, especial!s 
now when the country is blessed with the best currency it has eve! 
had or ever will have.” : 

THE SILVER QUESTION. 

“Now, gentlemen, there is a great deal said about the silver do!- 
lar, and it was a subject of some embarrassment with Congress dur- 
ing the preparation for resumption. I believe with Hamilton and 
Jefferson that the free coinage of both gold and silver is the true 
policy of the Government, but the essential prerequisite of fre: 
coinage is that the coin ratio shall be as near as practicable equa 
to the market value of the two metals at the time of coinage. This 
was the rule adopted at the beginning of the Government, when 
the coinage was fixed in exact conformity with the market ratio 
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that is, that fifteen ounces of silver were equal to one ounce 
of gold. Subsequently, when the price of silver had somewhat 


fallen, and when gold had become practically demonetized, the 
ratio was changed to sixteen ounces of silver to one ounce 
of gold. And now, if the market value of sixteen ounces of sil- 
ver were equal to one ounce of gold, there would be little, if any, 
objection to the free coinage of silver; but, by a series of events not 
necessary to state, 412% grains of standard silver are only equal to 
eighty-eight cents in gold, and, therefore, free coinage of silver now 
would necessarily demonetize gold, and thus reduce us to the single 
silver standard. To this I am utterly opposed. 

“What then does public policy clearly require? Either— 

“ First—That upon the present ratio the coinage shall be limited 
to an amount of silver coin that can be maintained by its necessary 
use at par with gold without respect to its market value; or— 

“ Second—That, by an arrangement with commercial nations, a 
ratio between the two metals may be fixed at which all nations will 
receive and coin both gold and silver; or— 

“ Third—To put in the silver dollar enough silver to make it 
equal to the gold dollar. The gold dollar of 25.8 grains has been the 
standard coin of this country for forty years, and it would be an act 
of insane folly to now change that standard to meet the demagogism 
of the hour. France, though it has suspended the coining of silver, 
is now greatly embarrassed by having in the vaults of the Bank of 
France more than half its coin reserve in silver coin, and we should 
not foolishly involve ourselves in the same embarrassment. We 
should issue no dollar that is not equal to the gold standard, or, if 
we do, it should be redeemed in the gold dollar whenever demanded. 
The interest of laboring men, above all others, is to have a fixed 
standard of value for the rich and the poor, for the bondholder and 
the noteholder; to have no money in circulation except that which 
is good as coin; to make no distinction between moneys, but to 
maintain all at the same purchasing power. We now, under the law, 
are coining 2,000,000 silver dollars a month. Of these, $11,765,000 
are in circulation, and $ 32,052,750 are in the Treasury. It is mani- 
fest that we have already reached the limit to which this coinage 
should be carried.” 


The first woolen mill in Japan was formally opened Septem- 
ber 27, at Senji, by the home and finance ministers. The 
machinery was procured from Europe. One of the ministers said: 
‘“‘The demand for woolen cloth increases day by.day and month 
after month. The material is not manufactured by our own work- 
men, but is supplied from abroad; and in consequence the Gov- 
ernment purchased the necessary machinery in Europe, and engaged 
foreign workmen. The woolen mill is now complete, and I declare 
itopen. This is the first manufactory of this kind that has been 
opened in Japan. As it was difficult for any individual to establish 
such a factory, the Government decided to take the matter in hand 
and show a good example to the people. Should the institution be 
a success, and individuals in imitation of it establish similar works, 
the idea will have proved a valuable one.” 


3° 
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CURRENT EVENTS AND COMMENTS. 


SEPTEMBER TRADE, 


During the month of September, the balance of foreign trade in our 
favor was $20,620,087, but the excess of imports over exports of gold 
and silver was $27,130,587. So far as these figures go, they tend to 
prove that more securities were sent out of the country during Sep- 
tember, than were paid off or purchased abroad. 


GREENBACKS IN THE UNITED STATES TREASURY. 


The greenbacks in the United States Treasury, November 1, 1879, 
amounted to $37,522,567, but the Treasury was then indebted for a 
greater amount of greenback trustee funds, as follows: 

Held for certificates of deposits 


« «# five-per-cent. fund of banks 
« w# redemption of notes of failed and liquidating banks. 13,596,863 


$ 49,534,750 


The larger part of the nominal deficiency is probably not a real 
deficiency. Of the notes of failed and liquidating banks, for the 
redemption of which greenbacks are held, possibly half are 
destroyed and will never appear. But, if the whole nominal 
deficiency was real, the Treasury had the following currency funds 
to meet it: 

National bank notes $ 3,658,171 


Deposits in National banks 12,379,586 
Exchange on New York and San Francisco 1,145,500 


The Secretary seems to be fully complying with the law of May, 
1878, which forbids any accumulation of greenbacks, by commanding 
that as fast as they come into the Treasury they shall be “ reissued, 
paid-out, and kept in circulation.” It is for the interest of the Gov- 
ernment that they should be kept in circulation, rather than gold or 
silver, because all destructions and losses of greenback money inure 
to its benefit. 


SILVER IN THE UNITED STATES TREASURY. 


The figures of the silver in the United States Treasury are: 


Oct. 1, 1879. Nov. 1, 1879. 


Standard silver dollars « 31,599,870 .. 32,322,634 
Fractional silver coin 16,814,308 .. 17,755,986 
Silver bullion 4)557)504 «« 3,537,224 


There were appearances that the accumulation of fractional silver 
coin had reached its maximum October 1, but it turns out that the 
increase during October was $941,678. But it is better to have an 
accumulation of it in the Treasury, than to have a glut of it in cir- 
culation. 

The silver certificates actually outstanding were, on the ist of 
October, $1,176,720, and on the 1st of November, $1,640,371. The 
increase of silver dollars owned by the Treasury, during October, was 
therefore from $ 30,423,150 to $ 30,632,263. 
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THE CALLED BONDS. 


At the end of October, the following called bonds remained out- 
standing: 
5-20s of 1862 a - URGE TEN va iedtecncaes + $6,199,500 

© Mh MB cadid osteo s scans rae uo a 1868 2,211,100 

1865 (first issue).... -. To-gos of 1864 12,471,900 
w (second issue).. 891,250 .. 

These bonds were called in the above order, and some considera- 
ble proportion of. the first four classes may be set down as probably 
lost. ; 

It is said that $7,000,000 of the called 10-40s, which have not been 
drawing interest for many weeks, are the property of National banks, 
and are held by the Treasury as security for circulation. Some of 
these. banks may be hesitating as to whether they will continue in 
business.. Qthers may be hoping that they can buy fours cheaper by 
waiting. 

“ SILVER STATISTICS. 

As reported by the Bureau of Statistics, the imports of silver 
during the first nine months of 1879 were $10,911,769, and the 
exports’ Were $17,545,001. To the imports there is to be added an 
unknown quantity brought by emigrants and not reported at the 
custom ‘houses. The silver imports are classified as follows: 

Bulfon’....... Rik ea het aadcawmeddchedipauaauicantea wea tente . $1,565,631 
American coin 4,882, 562 
Foreign coin 4,463,578 


7% $ 10,911,769 
The bullion is principally from Mexico, and the foreign coin con- 
sists principally of Mexican dollars. It is known that some parcels 
of trade dollars have been imported, but the number of such dol- 
lars is not separately given in the statement of the American silver 
coins imported. The great bulk of these coins is known to consist 
of the fractional silver, which has been flowing into the country for 
some time’ from Mexico, Central America, South America and the 
West India Islands. This flow is diminishing. For the two months, 
‘August. and September, it was only $537,164, or at less than half 
the average rate of the preceding seven months. 
The silver exports are classified as follows: 
American bullion $ 11,477,093 
Foreign bullion 1,406,932 
Foreign coins ? 


Trade dollars 
Other American coins 


$ 17,545,001 


Reports of gold ‘in the Big Horn Mountains, west of the Black 
Hills, were made ‘before the war with the Indians under Sitting Bull. 
They are now. renewed... The Deadwood Pzoncer, of October 24, says: 
“ A private letter from Mr. George Graven, a well-known resident of 
Deadwood; states that he and Mr. John Landon, also well known 
here in the Hills, have struck good quartz in the Big Horn mount- 
ains, about seventy miles from Fort McKinney. They say that they 
have a wide. vein of gold ore, from which they have had seven 
samples assayed, the highest assay being $62.01 to the ton, and the 
lowest $24.80. The vein has been traced for three miles and has the 
same appearance the entire distance.” 
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THE MINES. 


The returns of the Pacific Coast mines, the reports of which are 
made in San Francisco, continue to show a falling off as compared 
with last year. An improvement in this respect is not to be looked 
for until the bonanzas, which are generally believed to exist in the 
northern end of the Comstock lode, become productive. In* the 
meantime, the increased yield in Colorado makes up, nearly, or 
wholly, for the deficiency on the Pacific Coast. 

The official reports of nine gold mines on the Pacific Coast, for 
September, show that they produced during the month, $411,600. 
Reports from twenty silver mines show that the metal produced dur- 
ing the same time was worth $853,200. The mixed metal mines, 
produced, in gold, $232,300; silver, $336,300; total, $568,600. The 
total product of all the above mines during September of last year 
was $2,359,000, and for this year, $1,833,400. For the first nine 
months of the present year, thirty-seven mines on the coast produced 
$ 18,186,000. Last year thirty-four mines produced $ 31,596,100. 


LEADVILLE, 


The returns of the smelters at Leadville during the last week in 
October, give the following results: 


Tons of ore treated, 2,958}; tons of bullion produced, 596}; ounces of sil- 
ver, 246,659; coin value, $273,788.51; ounces of gold, 53; coin value, $110; 
grand total, $ 273,898.51. 

What is given in this statement as the “coin yalue,” is the market 
value when sold for coin. The mint value, after it is coined, is 
greater. Some persons estimate the silver yield of the Leadville 
region during 1880 as high as $ 40,000,000. 


POTTERIES. 

We clip the following from one of our exchanges: “ A pottery firm 
in Staffordshire, England, have decided to remove their seat of man- 
ufacture across the water with a view of locating in Philadelphia. 
Arrangements are now being made to close up the home works, and 
the workmen are preparing to settle in a new land. The party will, 
in all probability, arrive here before Christmas. Several other owners 
of potteries are considering the desirability of permanently settling 
in the United States.” 

CANADIAN EXPORTS. 


The following is an official statement for the month of August, 
1879, of the export from Canada of articles of Canadian growth and 
production : 


Products of mines 
” PT kn kin ce ccasswsdsacsdiavccaecamscataenacaaads 
“ PMR intwacnsecccadseusesaansencnbacentusaaswes 
Animals and their product 
Agricultural products 
Manufactures 
Miscellaneous 


$ 4,883, 746 
There is, in addition, a large export from Canada of United States 
cattle and agricultural products, reaching the ocean vza the St. Law- 
rence. In the statements frequently published of shipments from 
Montreal, this distinction between what comes from Canada and 
what comes from this country, is not made. Such statements give a 
very erroneous idea of Canadian productions. 
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In the statement copied above, it will be seen that the value of 
exported Canadian animals and their products, which of course 
include dairy products, is nearly equal to the value of the exported 
products of Canadian forests. This illustrates the immense capacities 
of Canada as a grazing country, and proves that these capacities are 
even now made good use of, to say nothing of the progress which 
is being constantly made in that respect. 


BRITISH AGRICULTURE, 


According to the report of the Statistical Department of the Brit- 
ish Board of Trade, the area of land under wheat in the United 
Kingdom was: 

3,982,000 acres 
3,056,000‘ 
000 “ce 

At the same time, the returns show an increase between 1869 and 
1879 of 1,637,000 in the total number of acres under cultivation, 
including those devoted to wheat. The report states that a greater 
part of this apparent increase is only nominal, being due to more 
correct returns. But it insists, nevertheless, that there has been some 
actual increase, and that a “considerable portion is really land that 
is being gradually reclaimed from mountain, moor, or bog, several 
instances being specially noted by the Inland Revenue officers as 
having occurred during the past year.” 


SCOTTISH LAND RENTS, 


A letter written by a Scottish land owner, and published in the 
London Zzmes says: “At Springkell, a tenant of mine, whose family 
have resided on the estate for nearly 300 years, and who would next 
year have completed his second lease of fifteen years, requested me 
to let him give up this year, being desirous to go to New Zealand 
next spring. I somewhat hesitated, doubting my ability to relet the 
farm at this time; but I did consent. I immediately had five offers 
for the farm, all on the estate, and all offering a rise of from five to 
ten per cent. I accepted one who offered above seven per cent., as 
having the larger capital, and let it to him on a lease of nineteen 
years, much disappointing the other offerers. The farm is one of 
184 acres, and the new rent is £182 Ios., or within a fraction of 20s. 
an acre, which in my locality is a most satisfactory rent. Thirty 
years ago, the rent was £ 130; now it is £ 182 Ios.” 

IRISH TENANT RIGHTS. 

The following testimony of Mr. Handcock, the land agent of Lord 
Lurgan, given recently before a Commission of Inquiry, throws light 
upon the manner in which what is called the tenant-right in the 
Province of Ulster, Ireland, is practically enforced : 

The landlords are compelled to recognize tenant-right, as in several cases in 
this neighborhood where they have refused to allow tenant-right the in-coming 
tenant’s house has been burnt, his cattle houghed, and his crops trodden down 
by night. The disallowance of tenant-right, so far as I know, is always attended 
with outrage. A landlord cannot even resume possession to himself without pay- 
ing for it. In fact it is one of the sacred rights of the country, which cannot 
be touched with impunity, and if systematic efforts were made among the pro- 
prietors of Ulster to invade tenant-right I do not believe there is a force at the 
disposal of the Horse Guards sufficient to keep the peace of the province. 


A correspondent of the London 7zmes of September 13, by way 
of attempting to show that Irish rents are not excessive, says, 
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in respect to three fields containing together thirteen*acres and 
held at will at a rent of £ 22. besides the payment by the tenants 
of poor rates and county rates, the interest of the tenants was 
sold twelve or eighteen months ago, and realized £1,150. He adds: 

“[ know that on the same estate the tenant-right of a farm of 
some seventy acres, smartly rented and taxed, lately brought over 
£ 1,700, and the tenant-right of another thirty-two acres, subject to 
4 31 a year and taxes, brought over £ 1,000,” 


LUMBER. 


The boards and scantling received at Albany to November 8 by 
the canals, were: 
279,651,200 feet 290,524,100 feet 


At Chicago, to November 8 of this year, the receipts of lumber 
have been 1,311 millions feet, and the shipments 688 millions, 
against receipts to same date of last year of 1,007 millions feet and 
shipments of 533 millions feet. 


KANSAS, 


The reports of the State Board of Agriculture in Kansas were 
published annually for the years 1872 to 1876, both inclusive. Owing 
to a change of legislative sessions, the board has now published a 
biennial report, covering the agricultural results of the two years 
1877 and 1878. It is a very elaborate work of 632 pages, with sepa- 
rate maps of all the counties, and embodying the detailed statistics, 
not only of the agriculture, but of nearly all the great interests of 
the State. It is an exceedingly valuable book, not only for the citi- 
zens of Kansas and for persons contemplating emigration to it, but 
for statisticians and all others who are watching the development 
of this country. 

The harvest of 1878 placed Kansas at the head of the wheat- 
growing States of the Union for that year. Its production of that 
grain, which was only 260,455 bushels in 1866, was as follows during 
the last four years: 

Bushels. Bushels. 


16,510,000 - 32,315,358 
But the board observe that “The people of Kansas have a keen 
eye to the future, and do not propose to be left in an impover- 
ished condition when wheat is no longer king,” and that they are 
therefore paying great attention to the increase and improvement of 
live stock. The figures of the increase from 1875 to 1878 justify 

that statement: 
Number Numéber 
in 1875. in 1878. 


207,376 .. 274,450 
MN GN I artic arteaeani ie -avida Skboauen 24,964 xs 40,564 
MONG os .cine ead cscs ac wsmaswswaneeseweue 225,028 -s 286,241 
Other cattle 478,295 ta 586,002 
106,224 ia 243, 760 
Swine mA 1,195,044 


The quantities of some of the crops of 1877 are as follows: 


bushels 2,525,054 .. Sweet potatoes, bushels 201,423 
103,497,831 .. Castor beans, 578,350 
1,875,323 .. Cotton, pounds 101,595 
12,768,488 .. Hemp, “ 1,657,504 
57:974 -. Tobacco, “ 530,839 
3,119,084 
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ST. PAUL AND MONTREAL, 


The project of the St. Paul interests to construct a direct railroad 
to Montreal, vza Sault Ste. Marie, continues to attract attention. 
The objection that it will pass, for the larger part of its course, 
through a new and undeveloped region, does not strike us as hav- 
ing necessarily much weight. The question in such cases is, not 
whether a country is already much developed, but of what develop- 
ment it is capable, if properly opened to immigration. 

The new scheme seems to be approved, after discussion, in Mon- 
treal. The Toronto Monetary Times, October 31, says: 

The Montreal Board of Trade have been considering what steps it would be 
advisable to take with regard to the opening up of a more direct route to the 
North-West. The routes under consideration were from Hochelaga to Ottawa, 
and thence va Pembroke and Lake Nipissing to Sault Ste. Marie, and on the 
other hand by the Grand Trunk new route now existing between St. Paul and 
Montreal. The general opinion of the meeting was that it would be best in 
the interests of Montreal, as a shipping port, and her merchants, that there 
should be competing lines, for, if the St. Lawrence route attracted the produce 
of the North-Western States there would be more traffic than the Grand Trunk 
could manage with the one line of rails, and with two competing lines the 
danger of overcharging for freight would be avoided. It was resolved to 
memorialize the Government on the importance of at once completing the 
Pacific Railway connection to Sault Ste. Marie. 


MANITOBA, 


The following paragraphs from Canadian papers indicate valuable 
mineral discoveries in Manitoba: “Mr. McCallum, Dominion Land 
Surveyor, is reported on his way east returning from Manitoba, and 


brings with him specimens of gold and silver found in the vicinity 
of Rat Portage, on the Canada Pacific Railway. Immense beds of 
coal have been discovered on the River Assiniboine, about sixty 
miles south of the Grand Valley, and a company has secured four 
thousand five hundred acres of land there. One thousand tons will 
be brought to Winnipeg this winter.” 


MANCHESTER TRADE, 


The cotton circular of Smith, Edwards & Co., of Liverpool, Novem- 
ber I, says: 

The very important rise of silver and Eastern exchange is a matter of con 
gratulation to Manchester; since the decision of the German Government was 
taken to sell no more silver, the market has assumed a much stronger attitude ; 
the good crops made in India this year will cause a much larger export of pro- 
duce, and this is causing, by anticipation, a rise of exchange. If Germany, as 
now seems probable, responds to the wish of America to enter a second Mone- 
tary Congress to try and arrange a bimetallic system even apart from England, 
there will be a steady upward tendency in silver, and this very tendency will 
make it much easier to realize the aims of the Congress, There can be no 
doubt that the depression of Manchester the last few years was greatly aggra- 
vated by the fall of silver, and consequently we should expect the reverse pro- 
cess to benefit its trade correspondingly. 


Very many Englishmen hold the opinion expressed in the last sen- 
tence quoted above, but not a few of them see the absurdity of it. 
Manchester is affected by the gold price of cotton cioths. The gold 
price of silver is of no more consequence to them than the gold price 
of copper, chicory, or rice. No doubt, when they sell their cloths in 
India they are obliged to give more rupees for a pound sterling than 
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formerly. But if fewer rupees would purchase a pound sterling, they 
would get less rupees for their cloths. The same principle governs 
their trade with India which governs their trade with the Russians 
who use paper roubles, and with the Italians whose paper money is 
also depreciated, and which formerly governed their trade with the 
United States when the greenback was inconvertible and below par, 


FRENCH PRICES IN 1878. 


According to a system which has prevailed in France for several 
years, the Government published, during 1878, monthly statements of 
the money value of exports and imports, on the basis of the prices 
of 1877. The actual prices of 1878 have since been determined by a 
Commission sitting at the Ministry of Commerce, and comprising 
members of the largest firms in every branch of trade, and the Gov- 
ernment has now published a statement of the money value of the 
exports and imports of 1878, as reported by this Commission. As 
thus re-valued, the price of imports is less by 6.38 per cent., and the 
price of exports is less by 5.6 per cent., than the prices of 1877. In 
all commercial countries, 1878 was a year of extremely low prices, 
measured in gold, or in currencies kept on a par with gold. 


FRENCH CITIES. 


The population within the present limits of Paris, was as follows, 
at the dates named: 


1,277,064 

L’Economiste Francaise says it is now more than two millions, and 
is perhaps 2,100,000. 

The other cities in France containing now more than 100,000 inhab- 
itants each, are Lyons, Marseilles, Bordeaux, Lille, Toulouse, St. 
Etienne, Nantes, and Rouen. Their aggregate population, stated in 
thousands, was as follows, at the dates named: 

Thousands, Thousands. 


In the whole period, the population of these cities trebled, 
whereas, during the same period the general population of France 
did not quite double. In these cities, the years of advance by 
“leaps and bounds” was between 1851 and 1866. If it had occurred 
in England, it would have been credited to free trade. But as it 
occurred in France, it must be credited to the gold discoveries in 
California and Australia, which everywhere stimulated trade and 
industry, increased wealth and multiplied urban populations. 

EGYPT. 

France and England are reported to have assented to the demand 
of Germany and Austria, that the Rothschild loan on the estates of 
the Khedive shall be subject to prior liens to the amount of 
£ 1,400,000, in which Austrians and Germans are interested. In 
return for this compliance, Austria and Germany withdraw their 
objections to English and French control over Egyptian finances. 
The division of the fund is therefore amicably arranged. 
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THE LENDING OF CREDIT BY A NATIONAL BANK. 


We give below, in full, two very important decisions which have been deliv- 
ered by Judge Bonp, of the U. S. Circuit Court, Western District of Virginia. 

The cases were exhaustively argued by Hon. W. J. Robertson, of Charlottes- 
ville, and Messrs. R. J. Kean, of Lynchburg, and Wm. A. Fisher, for plaint- 
iffs, and by Messrs. Southall, Duke and Duke, of Charlottesville, and Hon. 
Charles Case, of Washington, for defendants, during the fall term of 1878. 


UNITED STATES CIRCUIT COURT, WESTERN DISTRICT OF VIRGINIA, 
AT LYNCHBURG—FALL TERM, 1879. 
[ REPORTED FOR THE BANKER’S MAGAZINE. | 
I. J. & W. Seligman & Co. vs. Charlottesville National Bank. 


1. A National bank, upon the deposit of collateral security with it, has no power 
to guarantee the obligation of the person making such deposit. 

2. A National bank may lend money on personal security, but not its credit. 

3. The incidental powers granted to National banks are not the incidental powers 
given generally to all banking institutions; but only such as are incidental to banks 
allowed to do such things as are prescribed by the statute. 


Ln covenant. 

The facts of the case are set out, as far as they are material, in the decision 
of the Court rendered by Bonn, J. 

The declaration in this cause sets out that J. & W. Seligman & Co., of New 
York, are bankers ; that on the 14th day of May, 1875, B. C. Flanagan & Son 
made a proposition to the Charlottesville National Bank, in writing, to this 
effect: In consideration of the guarantee of a letter of credit to the extent say 
of (£5,000 ) five thousand pounds sterling, to be issued by J. & W. Seligman 
& Co., of New York, we propose to deposit with the Charlottesville National 
Bank business paper to the extent of $ 35,000. For such amounts of said letter 
of credit as we may use we propose the bank shall discount of said paper, at 
nine per cent., a sufficient amount to cover the amount used by us, holding the 
balance as collateral security for same; the bank to receive the money under 
the letter of credit which is used in the discount aforesaid. It is further agreed 
that we will take the risk as to any fluctuations in gold, so that the difference 
in rate of interest between that charged us and that paid by the bank shall not 
be less than at the rate of two per cent. per annum in favor of the bank, the 
bank having the benefit of any fluctuations which may increase their profit. 

‘ The proposition was accepted by the bank by the following resolution of its 
oard : 


Resolved, That the President and Cashier be and they are hereby authorized, in 
accordance with the proposition submitted by B. C. Flanagan & Son, to guarantee 
to Messrs. J. & W. Seligman & Co. drafts drawn under their letter of credit in 
favor of B. C. Flanagan & Son to the extent of £5,000, on the deposit with the 
bank of business paper, by Flanagan & Son, as collateral security to the extent of 
$35,000, : 


The plaintiffs aver that in consideration of this acceptance of Flanagan & 
Son’s proposition by the bank, they gave to Flanagan & Son a letter of credit 
for £ 5,000, as follows : 

No. 1,023. NEW YORK, May 25, 1875. 


Messrs. Seligman Bros., London, 

Sirs:—We herewith beg to open with you a credit in favor of Messrs. B. C. 
Flanagan & Son, of Charlottesville, Va., for £ 5,000, of which they will avail them- 
selves of, either in their own drafts or the drafts of such parties as they may accredit 
with you, at four months after sight. You will please honor said drafts to the 
above amount, advising us promptly of maturity. J. & W. SELIGMAN & Co. 
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Flanagan & Son deposited the $35,000 business paper with the bank, and 
the bank gave its written guarantee to Messrs. J. & W. Seligman & Co., as 
follows : 

In consideration of one dollar, to us in hand paid, the receipt of which is hereby 
acknowledged, we guarantee to Messrs. J. & W. Seligman & Co., the prompt and 
punctual payment of all sums and amounts due them under their letter of credit 
No. 1,023, for five thousand pounds sterling, on the part of Messrs. Flanagan & 
Son, and we hereby hold ourselves liable for the prompt and complete payment of 
all amounts that may so become due to them, and for thé exact fulfillment of 
all the conditions mentioned in the annexed receipt : 

‘*NEW YORK, May, 25, 1875. 

‘*Bills receivable amounting to $35,089 16-100 have been deposited with the Char- 
lottesville National Bank by B. C. Flanagan & Son, as collateral security for the 
within-mentioned credit, in accordance with the resolution of the Board of Direc- 
tors adopted in full Board on 14th May, 1875.” 


Which guarantee and receipts are signed by the President and Cashier of the 
bank. And the declaration further shows that Flanagan & Son gave plaintiffs 
the following receipt : 

NEW YORK, May 25, '75. 

GENTLEMEN :—We have received to-day your letter of credit for £ 5,000 on Lon- 
don in our favor, dated to-day, and in consideration thereof we hereby agree that 
whenever advised of a draft having been drawn under said credit we will accept 
your draft, or reimburse you upon your notifying us of the date when due, for the 
amount of said bills, payable in New York, twenty-one days before the maturity of 
the bill in London, or their equivalent in cash. We will allow you two per cent, 
banker’s commission on the amount of drafts made under the above credit, together 
with bill stamps, postage, etc., and deposit with you the following collaterals, which 
we authorize you to dispose of at your discretion, in the event of our non-compli- 
ance with the above terms. 

We further authorize you to cancel this letter of credit at any time to the extent 
it shall not have been acted upon when notice of revocation is received by the user. 

. B. C. FLANAGAN & SON. 


Drafts were drawn against the letter of credit, in accordance with the agree- 
ment, which were ultimately paid by plaintiffs, Flanagan having failed to accept 
and pay the twenty-one day drafts spoken of in the receipt. The bank failed 
and was placed in the hands of a receiver by the Comptroller of the Currency, 
and the plaintiffs allege that it is liable upon its above written guarantee for the 
amount of Flanagan & Son’s draft remaining unpaid and held by them. _ 

To this declaration there is a demurrer; all errors in pleading are waived, 
and the question presented is, whether, upon the facts above set forth, the 
plaintiffs are entitled to recover. ‘ 

The case is free from many difficulties that have arisen in like cases. It is 
not a contest against the corporation itself, pleading a want of power to make a 
contract from which it has derived no benefit, but which caused loss to others, 
such a defense having been justly held by many Courts to be as odious as the 
plea of the statute of limitations, on the part of an individual debtor ; but it 1s 
a contest between creditors claiming the same fund, where each party has the 
just right to contest the claim of the other in every legal manner. er: 

Nor is there any question of notice to parties, upon which many decisions In 
other bank cases depend. Here the transaction is in writing chiefly, and stands 
between the original parties to-day as it did the day it was made. Under these 
circumstances we are to determine whether or not a National bank is authorized 
by the statute creating it to guarantee the paper of a customer for his accom- 
modation; for this is the real transaction set forth in the declaration. We will 
admit for the sake of the argument what plaintiffs’ counsel have urged at 
bar, that a bank may borrow money to aid its customers; but here the bank 
got no money; none of the money procured by the letter of credit was to 9° 
to it. All the bank had to expect was the profit it was to make from the dis- 
court it received from the collaterals placed in its hands, to secure it from 
loss by reason of the pledge of its credit to plaintiffs. , 

The Flanagans were to give their own drafts to take up those drawn 
against the letter. They agreed what commission the plaintiffs were to charge. 
The bank had nothing to do with the transaction, except to see, in the event 
of the failure of the Flanagans, that the plaintiffs were secure against loss. 
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What a National bank is authorized to do is defined by the statute, of which 
it is the creature. The section of the statute applicable here is 5,136 of the 
Revised Statutes. By that section it is authorized to exercise all such powers 
as are incidental to banking, by discounting and negotiating promissory notes, 
bills of exchange, and other evidences of debt. But certainly there is no dis- 
counting of promissory notes set forth in the declaration. 

The cause of action is the written guarantee of the bank. To discount a 
note is to deduct the interest in presenti and pay over in money the face 
value of the note, less the amount deducted, to the holder. Here the bank 
parted with no money. To negotiate a promissory note is either to buy or sell 
it; and so with a bill of exchange. Here the bank neither bought nor sold any 
bills of exchange. It agreed to guarantee Flanagan’s purchase of them from 
plaintiffs. By the same section the bank is allowed to lend money upon per- 
sonal security; but it must be money that it loans, not its credit. Upon the 
deposit of the collaterals with the defendant by Flanagan, it loaned its credit 
to him to be used with plaintiffs. 

It is alleged, however, that the bank, by reason of the powers granted to it, 
incidental to banking, could enter into this contract. But the incidental powers 
given are not the incidental powers given generally to all banking institutions ; 
but only such as are incidental to banks allowed to do such things as are pre- 
scribed by the statute—such acts as are incidental to discounting and negotiat- 
ing promissory notes and bills of exchange and the loan of money on personal 
security, and the other acts of banking mentioned in the statute. We cannot 
see how this transaction can be brought within the powers of the bank granted 
by statute, and the demurrer must be sustained. 


II. Johnston Brothers & Co. vs. Charlottesville National Bank. 


1. Where a party knowingly takes as collateral security drafts of a National 
bank, drawn for the accommodation of a customer, he cannot recover in a suit 
against the bank in the hands of a receiver. 

2. A National bank has no authority to lend its credit on personal security. 

In assumpsit. 

The facts of the case appear in the finding and decision of the Court, ren- 
dered by 


BonD, J.—This cause having been submitted to the Court by writing, duly 
executed and filed, waiving the intervention of a jury, as well upon the 
facts as upon the law, and having been argued by counsel, the Court doth 
find the facts to be as follows: 

Johnston Brothers & Co., the plaintiffs, claim to recover against the defend- 
ant, the Charlottesville National Bank, upon five bills of exchange in their 
declaration mentioned, The partners constituting the firm of Johnston Brothers 
& Co. are citizens of the State of Maryland, and are bankers in the city of 
Baltimore. 

The defendant bank was, on the 16th of April, 1875, a banking association 
and body corporate, carrying on the business of banking at Charlottesville, in 
the State of Virginia, under the provisions of the act of Congress known as 
the National Bank Act. N. H. Massie was a director and president of the 
defendant bank. B. C. Flanagan, of the firm of B. C. Flanagan & Son, was 
also a director, and W. W. Flanagan, also of that firm, was a director and 
cashier of the bank. Each continued his official relations to the bank until 
its failure, which occurred about the 28th of October, 1875, when the bank 
went into the hands of a receiver, in whose hands it now remains. 

Prior to the 13th day of April, 1875, the bank had, at sundry times, dis- 
counted paper for the Flanagans to an amount aggregating more than $ 50,000, 
which paper at the date first above mentioned had not matured, but much of 
this paper had been re-discounted for the use of the bank of Charlottesville by 
other banks in New York and Baltimore. Flanagan & Son were in straightened 
cirumstances on the 13th day of April, 1875, and though in possession of 
sundry and numerous bills receivable, they were drawn payable upon such long 
tme that they were available onty as collaterals and not for the purpose of 
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present discount in bank. They also had certain bonds designated as Jordan 
Alum Springs bonds. The Flanagans applied to the defendant bank for a loan 
of $25,000, but the bank declined to make such a loan, because it was out of 
funds to do so. On the 13th of April, 1875, Flanagan & Son applied to the 
plaintiffs for a loan of $25,090, stating they might have got it from the defend. 
ant bank, but it was not in funds. The plaintiffs required them to submit 
their proposition in writing, which they did in the words following: 


We propose to borrow $25,000 until next fall, say November 2oth, and to pledge 
as collateral for same, say $30,000 bills receivable, $25,000 Jordan Alum Springs 
ten-per-cent. bonds. The bills receivable above are given to us for guano and pro- 
visions furnished merchants by us, and in many cases are secured to us by a pledge 
as collateral of planter liens, and indorsed by Flanagan, Abell & Co. The Springs 
bonds are secured by a first mortgage on all the property, both real and personal, 
The cost of said property is $15,000, and the amount of the mortgage is $60,000, 
The bonds bear ten percent. J. Ran. Tucker and John B. Minor are trustees, and the 
mortgage can be foreclosed on failure to pay interest. We will give our note for 
same and interest, but will wish any notes which are held as collateral, and matur- 
ing before maturity of above loan, to be credited on same, with rebate of interest, 
As an alternative, if preferred by you, we believe, by depositing the Springs bonds 
with the Charlottesville National Bank, we can give its indorsement. It is proper, 
however, to state, the proposition is contingent on the bank’s willingness to indorse, 
which has not been submitted to the directors thereof. 

The plaintiffs then took the written proposition under advisement, promising 
to give notice of its acceptance or non-acceptance in due time, and, accord- 
ingly, on the 14th of April, 1875, the plaintiffs addressed to Flanagan & Son 
the following letter : 

BALTIMORE, April 14th, 1875. 
Messrs. B. C. Flanagan & Son, Charlottesville, Va., 

DEAR Sirs:—In reply to the memorandum handed us yesterday we have to say, 
that we will advance you twenty thousand dollars on the following collaterals: 
Forty thousand dollars of bills receivable from new and fresh sales of this season 
(no renewals of old paper to be included), and four drafts of five thousand dollars 
each of the Charlottesville National Bank, on the Citizens’ National Bank of this 
city, payable on the goth of November next, ‘‘acceptance waived,” said drafts to 
be received by us in lieu of the Jordan Alum Springs bonds, which are to be 
deposited by you with the bank as security for these drafts as above. You forgot 
to mention in your memorandum the rate of interest and commissions you are 
willing to pay. If ¢hzés be made satzsfactory we will make the advance as herein 
stated. Perhaps you had better come down in person to conclude the arrangement. 

Respectfully, 
JOHNSTON BROTHERS & Co. 


Upon receipt of this letter, on the 16th day of April, 1875, B. C. Flanagan 
requested Massie, the president of the Charlottesville Bank, to sign and issue 
the drafts that they might use them as collateral security, in part, for the loan 
from plaintiffs, with which request Massie, the president, on the 16th of 
April, 1875, complied, without submitting the matter at any time to the board 
of directors of the bank; but he required that Flanagan & Son should submit 
to him a written proposition for the loan, which they did in the following 
words : 


To N. H. MAssIg, President Charlottesville National Bank : 


We are greatly in want of certain accommodations to extend some liabilities of 
our firm until next autumn, and if we can procure them through the aid of this 
bank will be enabled then to meet them without, we are persuaded, any doubt ; and 
are able to cover the amount by collateral security in the shape of good business paper 
not maturing early enough for our present purposes, but of unquestionable solvency 
and reliability. It is, of course, not worth our while to say to you that our liabil- 
ity in many different ways to the bank, incurred through a course of years in the 
two banks before their consolidation, partly as principal and partly as indorser, we 
being ourselves, individually, the owner of a very large part of the stocks of both 
banks, is of such an amount that even the most temporary disaster to us would 
seriously inconvenience the present bank, even to use no stronger language. W hat 
we ask now is aid to the extent of five drafts extending till November, amounting 
in the aggregate to twenty-five thousand dollars. 
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Having obtained the bills of exchange, Flanagan & Son, on the 17th of April, 
called on the plaintiffs at Baltimore, and obtained from them the loan of 
$25,000, giving the plaintiffs their promissory note, payable on the 3oth of 
November then next, for the amount of the loan, and interest added, at the 
rate of eighteen fer centum per annum, amounting to the sum of § 27,912,50; 
and, as collateral security, indorsed and delivered to the plaintiffs said five bills 
of exchange, and transferred bills receivable to the amount of $26,106.24, which 
last amount they increased to $46,000 in a month thereafter. 

The plaintiffs were aware at the time they received them that at the time of 
drawing those bills the bank had no funds with which to make discounts, and 
that, however obtained from Massie, they were to be used by Flanagan & Sons 
as collateral security for the loan made by them. 

The plaintiffs were not aware of the arrangements made with Massie by 
Flanagan & Son to obtain the five bills, except so far as is above stated, and 
by the correspondence between Flanagan and the plaintiffs, and in the applica- 
tion of the 13th of April, 1875, made by Flanagan & Son for a loan. 

On the 16th day of ‘April, 1875, the Citizens’ National Bank of Baltimore, 
upon which the five drafts were drawn, was, and had been, the correspondent 
bank and reserve redemption agent of the Charlottesville National Bank, keep- 
ing two accounts with it: one general account as its correspondent, and another 
account exclusively pertaining to its redemption agency; and the reserve fund 
of the Charlottesville Bank remaining in the Citizens’ Bank. On the 16th of 
April, the date of the drafts, there was to the credit of the Charlottesville 
Bank in the Citizens’ Bank, on its reserve account, a balance of $15,000, but 
at the same time the Charlottesville Bank owed the Citizens’ Bank, upon gen- 
eral account, $14,088.84, which indebtedness was increased on the 17th of 
April, 1873, to $15,337.35; the reserve account remaining as it was. 

The bills of exchange were drawn by the Bank of Charlottesville on the 
Citizens’ National Bank of Baltimore, each payable to the order of B. C, 
Flanagan & Son; the first payable on the 20th of November “fixed”; the 
second and third were drawn payable on the 25th and 30th days of November 
“fixed” ; and the fourth and fifth were drawn payable on the 6th and toth 
days of December ‘‘fixed ;” and each of said bills was drawn and expressed 
“acceptance waived.” 

The word ‘‘fixed”’ in said bills means without grace. Neither of the bills 
was paid at maturity though presented, and due notice of protest was sent to 
drawer and indorser. When the money was obtained from the plaintiffs by the 
Flanagans, it was deposited in the Bank of Charlottesville subject to the order 
of Flanagan & Son. Neither of said bills was drawn against money actually on 
deposit to the credit of the Bank of Charlottesville in the Citizens’ Bank, nor 
upon any money thereafter to become due from the Citizens’ Bank to the Bank 
of Charlottesville, upon the maturity of said bills. It was expected by the 
plaintiffs, and the Charlottesville Bank and Flanagan & Son, that the latter 
would protect the drawer from any liability upon the bill, by paying their note 
given to the plaintiffs, as above stated, when the same matured. 

And the Court finds, further, that it is not in the ordinary course of business, 
or usual with National banks, to draw time bills of exchange upon each other, 
without grace, acceptance waived, 

And the Court finds as matter of law, that upon these facts the issuing of 
the bills of exchange in question was not a discount, because the Bank of 
Charlottesville had no funds with which to discount paper presented for dis- 
count; but that it was merely a loan of the bank’s credit to Flanagan & Son, 
And it further finds that the plaintiffs, knowing the said drafts or bills of 
exchange were issued to the Flanagans, as collateral security, and that they 
were drawn for that purpose, it makes no difference whether the same were 
given to Flanagan & Son for a note deposited by them with the bank at the 
time, secured by the collateral security or not; the said drafts were but the 
accommodation paper of the Bank of Charlottesville, and as such were void 
“a the hands of the plaintiffs, who took them with such knowledge of their 
character. 


And the judgment is given for the defendant with his cost. 
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INQUIRIES OF CORRESPONDENTS. 


ADDRESSED TO THE EDITOR OF THE BANKER’S MAGAZINE. 


I. RIGHT OF SET-OFF AGAINST A CHECK-HOLDER. 


A, B and C sign a note, as follows: ‘*We, jointly and severally, each as 
principal,” &c.; note given November 30, 1878, for three months, for $40 
The note is past due, and at different times A, B and C (individuals, not a 
firm ) have been called on to pay the note, who make excuses, but don’t pay, 
There has been no suit commenced against either A, B or C. Now, D gives 
his check to C for $32.63, on the bank holding the note in question, which 
check C presents at the counter, properly indorsed, and demands payment. 
The cashier takes said check, and shows C the note in question, and asks 
him to pay it. C refuses, and says he shall never pay it. The cashier then 
informs C that he shall have to keep the check and apply it on said note. 
C objects, and demands either the check or money. The cashier refuses to 
comply, and indorses amount of the check on said note. 1. Was the cashier 
justified in doing as he did, and can he hold the amount ? 2. If C should 
bring suit to recover amount of check, would an attachment of said check or 
money in the hands of the cashier, by the bank, before C gives the bank 
any notice of a suit, help the cashier? 

Rerty.—We have seen no decision which exactly covers this case; and 
therefore. with some hesitation, express the opinion that, in strictness of 
law, the cashier was not justified in doing as he did, and that he is personally 
liable to C in an action of tort for the wrongful conversion of the check; in 
which case of course, an attachment by the bank of the check in his 
hands, as a debt due from him to C, cannot be made. When C presented the 
check over the counter, he handed it to the cashier for payment in money only, 
and gave the cashier no authority to apply the amount of it to an entirely different 
purpose, to wit, towards the payment of his note held by the bank: When he 
found what the cashier proposed to do with the proceeds of the check, we think 
he had a right to demand it back, and it is for the refusal to réturn that the 
cashier is liable. There was no right of set-off between the bank and C, as 
between the bank and one of its depositors, and we do not see how any such 


set-off could be enforced by the act of the cashier without C’s consent. 


II. NATIONAL BANKS AND MORTGAGE NOTES, 


Has a National bank the right to take, as collateral security to the note 
of a mortgagee, an assignment of a mortgage held by him; and is a mort- 
gage so assigned a good security in the hands of the bank? 

I understand there are recent decisions to that effect. 


RepLy.—The case referred to is National Bank vs. Mathews, 98 UV. S. 
621, which decides that, although it may be illegal for. a National bank to 
take a mortgage security for a present loan, nevertheless its illegal act will 
not prevent the bank from enforcing .the security. ° 

The facts of the case were like those stated in the inquiry, except that 
the mortgage was made in the form of a deéd’of trust to a trustee for the 
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party first loaning the money, who afterwards assigned his equitable interest 
under the deed to the bank, but this was treated as though it were a 
direct assignment of the mortgage to the bank. The Court say: 


‘Where it is a simple question of authority to contract, arising either on a 
question of regularity of organization, or of power conferred by the. char- 
ter, a party who has had the benefit of the agreement cannot be permitted in 
an action founded upon it to question its validity. It would be in the high- 
est degree inequitable and unjust to permit a defendant to repudiate a con- 
tract the benefit of which he retains, We cannot believe it was meant that 
stockholders, and perhaps depositors and other creditors, should be punished 
and the borrower rewarded by giving success to this defence whenever the 
offensive fact shall occur. The impending danger of a judgment of ouster 
and dissolution was, we think, the check, and none other, contemplated by 
Congress. That has been always the punishment prescribed for the wanton 
violation of a charter, and it may be made to follow whenever the proper 
public authority shall see fit to invoke its application. A private person cannot 
directly, or indirectly, usurp the functions of the Government.” 


It may not be out of place to add that the Bank Act gives the Comp- 
troller of the Currency ample powers to obtain in the courts of the United 
States, a decree of forfeiture of its franchises, &c., against any bank which 
violates the provisions of the law in this manner. 


IlIl.—THE TWENTY-NINTH OF FEBRUARY. 


We see in the BANKER’S MAGAZINE it is stated as Indiana law, that the 
28th and 29th of February in leap year are computed as one day. This state- 
ment is correct as formerly ruled by our Supreme Court; but in a late case— 
the Iincennes National Bank against /felphenstine, not yet published, the 
Supreme Court overruled the former cases, in so far as the computation under 
the code is concerned, and from the opinion in that case, it is pretty evident 
that the old ruling will not be adhered to in cases of commercial paper; but 
the law in that State will be harmonized with the law-merchant as understood in 
he other States. 

We publish the above letter from a correspondent in Indiana, in regard to an 
inquiry in our last number, With reference to the case mentioned, we need 
only say, that it is not practicable for us to be familiar with the . «#- 
reported cases decided in different States; and we are glad to learn that the 
courts of Indiana are about to adopt a more sensible rule. ; 


[V. MISSING INDORSEMENTS. 


In a reply in your November number to an an inquiry regarding a “ missing 
indorsement,” you say: ‘‘ As between A and B, B’s indorsement is only a mere 
receipt which A has no right to demand.” I am not prepared to say this is not 
good law, but I certainly think it would be very dad business practice to pay notes 
without having the indorsement of the party to whom they may be drawn, and 
I cannot but think that the law would support the drawer of a note in demand- 
ing the indorsement of payee. I would like to have a little more light on 
that subject. 


RepLy.—Our correspondent will find, in Daniel on Negotiable Instruments, 
§573, e¢ seg., authority for the general correctness of the reply referred to The 
remark quoted was intended to apply to the case where paper payable or in- 
dorsed to the order of B is presented for payment by B himself. Then it is 
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undoubtedly true that B’s indorsement would be no more than a receipt; and 
we think it well settled, upon strict principles of law, that if the payee or 
indorsee of paper, so become payable to order, presents it for payment, the 
party liable has no right to say, ‘‘I will pay if you will indorse the paper, 
and not otherwise.” It is enough if the payee or indorsee is ready to deliver 
up the paper, and no more can be required of him. The only statement to the 
contrary, which we have seen, is in Story on Promissory Notes, 7th Ed., § 452, 
and, we think, is based entirely upon a rule prevailing in England, founded 
upon a statute which has no application in this country. See notes upon that 
section, and §106. Mr. Morse in his book on banking says, what we know" 
to be a fact, that it is customary for the payee or indorsee of a check, when 
presenting it to the bank for payment, to indorse it upon request; and that 
in England it is customary for the bearer of a check payable to bearer to in. 
dorse when presenting it for payment. We have not been able to find, how- 
ever, that it has ever been decided that the common law rule about indorsing 
has ever been changed by custom, and we therefore think it must still prevail, 
The question is, after all, rather a fancy one, because it is the rarest thing in 
the world for persons to refuse to give receipts, or for payees or indorsees to 
refuse to indorse commercial paper when requested to under such circumstances, 
Sometimes, however, a case arises, like that stated in the inquiry, where a party 
being obliged to act, must know what strict law authorizes and requires him to 
do, and then it may be a matter of some importance. For example, if this bank, 
in ignorance of its rights, had neglected to demand payment and protest the 
note when it fell due, it would have been liable for any loss that might thereby 
have accrued to the payee of the note. It is also undoubtedly true, and per- 
haps should have been stated in the reply referred to, that, when the payee 
or indorsee of commercial paper indorses the paper and puts it into the hands 
of his agent to collect, such indorsement, as between the indorser and the 
party paying, is something more than a receipt, because it makes the paper 
payable to bearer, transfers the title in it to the agent, and is conclusive evi- 
dence of his authority to collect. It is also true that a payment of unindorsed 
paper made not to the payee or indorsee personally, but to a person claiming 
to be his agent, is made at the risk of the payer (Doubleday vs. Kress, 50 
N. Y., 410). When, therefore, paper is presented by such person, we agree 
that it is ‘‘bad business practice” to pay without the indorsement of payee 
or indorsee, because the payer thereby becomes responsible for the actual or 
apparent authority of the agent, of which an indorsement would be conclusive 
evidence, and runs the risk of the pretended agent’s solvency, in case it turns 
out that a fraud has been practiced. It is equally ‘‘bad practice” to pay upon 
a forged indorsement, which has much the same result. It is certainly the 
best ‘‘practice” to ask for an indorsement in all cases, just as it is to ask 
for receipts for all bills paid, and for precisely the same reason, namely, to 
preserve the best evidence of payment to the party entitled. And as the vast 
majority of commercial paper is presented for payment by agents, with the in- 
dorsement of their principals, such indorsement has come to be regarded as 
essential, as it is valuable, to the party making payment; but we think the strict 
rights of the parties are as we have stated. 
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V. COMPUTATION OF TIME IN NEGOTIABLE PAPER. 


From the cashier of a country bank, the inquiry was recently made of me 
when a note dated 30th September, payable one month after date, became 
due. My reply was on the 30th of October, (leaving out the three days’ 
grace). In the same connection, I went on to say that a note dated 3oth or 
3zist October, payable one month after date, in each case fell due on the 
same date, viz:—3oth November, and that a note dated 28th February, pay- 
able one month after date, became due 28th and 31st of March. I have re- 
ceived a second letter from the inquirer, stating that he dissents from my 
opinion, and thinks that a note dated 30th September, payable one month 
after date, will mature 31st October, (omitting three days’ grace). He further- 
more said that he ‘* wrote all around,” and found that Banks differed. Please 


give us your views and authorities. 

RepLy.—Our correspondent is right, and his inquiring friend was wrong. 
This question is perfectly well settled, and ought to be as familiar as the 
alphabet to every banker. A note, dated September 30, payable one month 
after date, is due without grace on October 30, and with grace, November 2. 
See Story on Promissory Notes, § 213, et seq. 


= SS 


BOOK NOTICES. 


Banking Reform. An essay on Prominent Banking Dangers and the Remedies 
they Demand. By ALEXANDER JOHNSTONE WILSON. London: Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 1879. 


English books on banking usually belong to one of two classes ; they treat of 
banking phenomena and facts as if the British banking system were perfect, or, at 
least, were unlikely to receive any early improvements and changes of a radical 
nature; or else they go to an opposite extreme and advocate innovations repug- 
nant to the conservative character of capitalists and bankers who are proverbi- 
ally timid; and who, if in other countries, they are averse to sudden changes 
of system, are most positively and resolutely so in England. Mr. Wilson’s 
book belongs wholly to neither of these two classes of banking literature. It 
is full of facts and suggestive statistics, and .does justice to the good points of 
the English and Scotch systems of banking ; but it also lays bare the defects of 
those systems with an unsparing copiousness of detail, and points out practical 
remedies for most of the evils it discloses. Indeed, the book may be regarded 
as a sequel to Mr. Bagehot’s Loméard Street, which was published in 1873, 
before the bank failures in Great Britain had called the attention of Parliament 
and the country to the absolute necessity of banking reforms, which Mr. Bagehot 
and other leaders of financial opinion had often demonstrated to be advisable, 
but had despaired of the practical realization of them until after the lapse of a 
considerable period. Their views were well expressed by Mr. Bagehot in the 
conclusion of his Lombard Street. He says that the banking system must 
remain as it was in England because there was ‘‘no manner of use in propos- 
ing to alter it. A system of credit which has slowly grown up as years went 
on, which has suited itself to the course of business, which has forced itself on 
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the habits of men, will not be altered because theorists disapprove of it, or 
because books have been written against it. You might as well or better try 
to alter the English monarchy and substitute a republic, as to alter the present 
constitution of the English money market, founded on the Bank of England, 
and substitute for it a system in which each bank should keep its own reserve, 
There is no force to be found adequate to so yast a reconstruction and so vast 
a destruction, and therefore it is useless proposing them. . . . Nothing 
but a revolution would effect it, and there is nothing to cause a revolution, 
This being so there is nothing for it but to make the best of our banking 
system, and to work it in the best way that it is capable of. We can only use 
palliatives, and the point is to get the best palliative we can. I have endeay- 
ored to show why it seems to me that the palliatives that I have proposed are 
the best at our disposal.” 

Mr. Bagehot expressed the opinions which were generally held six years ago, 
both here and in England, as to the impossibility of doing much to correct the 
notorious evils and to avert the imminent perils which beset the British banking 
system. Those evils and dangers have come much closer, and their menace has 
been more fully realized during the six years which have elapsed since Mr. 
Bagehot’s book was written. 

Mr. Wilson, in the book before us, has collected a great number of facts to 
illustrate the banking situation in England, and as we have said he endeavors 
to keep the middle path in proposing expedients and remedies, and to avoid on 
the one side dangerous innovations, and on the other a timid reverence for 
existing abuses which have nothing but age and long use to recommend them. 
He makes frequent reference to Mr. Knox’s reports of our National banking 
system, and if he had more thoroughly mastered the volumes for 1877 and 
1878, Mr. Wilson would have avoided some errors into which he has fallen, 
and he might in other respects have given more practical value to his sugges- 
tions for reforming the English system. 

In August, 1878, Mr. Wilson published in the Fortnightly Review, a paper 
on the English joint-stock banks which attracted much attention, and is re- 
printed in the present volume. It is followed by six chapters on the recent 
bank failures in England and on the lessons which these disasters suggest. Unlike 
most English writers on bank failures and their prevention, Mr. Wilson has 
consulted the bankers and bank officers in London, and his suggestions have to 
a considerable extent the sanction of the most enlightened among them. The 
remedies he proposes to engraft upon the British banking system are not 
numerous, and they have been proved and tested by experience in other 
countries. Mr. Wilson would borrow from France and Germany some of their 
safeguards against fictitious commercial bills. From this country he would 
borrow, with some modifications, our system of bank examiners, and of frequent 
publicity of bank statements. He insists that the owners of bank shares in 
England should not be released from their existing liability to the noteholders 
and other creditors of the banks, until some of these safeguards can give the 
public the advantage of protection against the dangers of bad banking. On the 
whole, Mr. Wilson's book, notwithstanding its defects, most of which will 
doubtless be corrected in subsequent editions, may be regarded as one of the 
most useful and interesting books on English banking which has appeared for 
some years past. 
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Bi-Metallism in England and Abroad, An answer to a letter from Henry 
Hucks Gibbs, Esq. By HENRY CERNUSCHI. London: P. S. King, 1879. 


In this pamphlet M. Cernuschi takes no new ground, but while he merely 
reiterates his old and well-known view—that the relative value of gold and 
silver would be made perfectly steady, if the leading commercial nations would 
fully mint both metals at a common ratio, he fortifies it with new illustrations 
and arguments, and makes it interesting and attractive by his always clear and 


brilliant style. 

The pamphlet of M. Cernuschi, like that of Mr. Gibbs, loses some of its 
interest in this country, where ‘‘the battle of the standards” is contested, at any 
rate on one side, with very little reference to the international use of money, 
and almost exclusively upon points connected with its employment as a measure 
of domestic values, and as the medium of the payment of domestic debts. The 
great body of the American supporters of silver coinage regard the action of 
Europe in respect to that metal as of little consequence. There are many 
others, however, who would be the supporters of such a coinage, if they could 
be assured that European co-operation would make it available in European 


commerce, 


CURRENCY TRANSPORTATION CHARGES. 
The following circular relative to the charges for transportation of National 
bank notes unfit for circulation, is issued by the Treasury Department : 


WASHINGTON, November 28, 1879.—The charges for the transportation to 
the Treasurer of the United States of National bank notes clearly unfit for cir- 
culation received by him, on and after December 1, 1879, for redemption under 
section 3 of the act of June 20, 1874 (18 Statutes 123), in sums of $1,000 or 
any multiple thereof, will be defrayed out of the five per cent. redemption 
fund, and included in the assessment on the several banks of issue at the close 
of the fiscal year. In order that the charges may be so defrayed the packages 
must consist exclusively of National bank notes clearly unfit for circulation, and 
must have the word ‘‘unfit”’ conspicuously written or printed on the face of 
the wrapper, in addition to the other particulars required by the regulations. 
If the package be not so marked, or contain any proportion, however small, of 
notes fit for circulation, or of other than those of National banks, the charges 
at Government contract rates on the entire remittance will be deducted from 
the proceeds. All notes not having the ‘‘charter number” of the bank of issue 
imprinted on them will be regarded as unfit for circulation. 

JAMEs GILFILLAN, 

Approved : Treasurer of the United States. 

JOHN SHERMAN, Secretary of the Treasury. 


———. > 


THE BANK oF SpAIN.—A Madrid correspondent states that the management 
of the Bank of Spain is giving rise to adverse criticism from the journals of all 
opinions. By a law passed in 1874 according certain privileges to the bank, it 
was required on the other hand to adopt a single kind of note which should 
circulate throughout Spain, each of the branches having at that moment its 
own special note. As, however, the carriage of specie at that moment pre- 
sented some danger, the execution of the measure was deferred until the end 
of the Civil War. Peace has now been established for four years, but no 
attempt has been made to carry out the law. The notes continue to have only 
2 local circulation; even those of the Madrid central office are not received as 
current money outside the capital, and are charged a commission for exchange. 
The inconvenience is very great for travelers in the provinces. 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE COMPTROLLER OF 
THE CURRENCY. 


We give, from advance sheets, the main portion of the annual report of the 
Hon. John Jay Knox, Comptroller of the Currency: 


The total number of National banks organized from the establishment of the 
National banking system, February 25, 1863, to November 1 of the present 
ear, is 2,438. Of these 307 have gone into voluntary liquidation by the vote 
of shareholders owning two-thirds of their respective capitals, and 81 have been 
placed in the hands of receivers, for the purpose of closing up their affairs, 
leaving 2,050 in operation at the date last named. 

Included in the aggregate number organized are ten National gold banks, 
seven of which, still in operation, are located in the State of California, 
These banks, redeem their circulating notes in gold coin and in the city of 
San Francisco, and at their own counters. They have an aggregate capital of 
% 4,000,000, and a total circulation of $ 1,534,000, but are entitled to receive 
circulating notes in amount equal to eighty per cent. of their capital, upon the 
deposit with the U. S. Treasurer of the requisite amount of bonds as security 
therefor. Within the past year one of this class of banks has gone into volun 
tary liquidation, and reorganized as an ordinary National bank, receiving circula- 
ting notes at the rate of ninety per cent. of its capital, and redeeming them 
at the Treasury Department and at its own counter, and it is probable that the 
others will also re-organize, so soon as the necessary legislative authority 
shall be obtained to enable them to do so without first going into liquidation. 

Since my last annual report thirty-eight banks have been organized, with an 
aggregate authorized capital of $ 3,595,000, to whick $ 2,390,440 in circulating 
notes have been issued. Thirty-eight banks, with an aggregate capital of 
$4,450,000, have voluntarily discontinued business within the same _ period, 
and eight banks having a total capital of $1,030,000, have failed. The 
insolvent banks include two, with a capital of $700,000, which failed after hav- 
ing previously gone into voluntary liquidation. 
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Totals....' 1,730.6 1,755-§ 
Liabilities. 

Capital stock....| 458. 479- . i . 499-8| 479-5 
Surplus fund....| 101. 110.: ud 129. . 132.2 122.8 
Undivided prof.. 42. 46. . 51. . 46.4 44-5 
Circulation......| 317. 335- 349-3| 334- 319. 292.2| 291.9 
Dueto deposit’rs| 631. 628. “! 683. " 666.2) 630.4 
Due toother bks.) 171. 143- 3° 175. 179. 179.8 161.6 
Other liabilities.. 8.5 II. = gt} a. 10.6 10.4 


827.2 | 1,741-1 








Totals .. 1,730-6 1,755.8! 1 -6 1,877.2 | 1,882.2 1,827.2 1,741.1 | 19767.3 
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The preceding table exhibits the resources and liabilities of the National 
banks during the last nine years at nearly corresponding dates for each year : 

The following table exhibits the resources and liabilities of the banks on the 
ad day of October, 1879, the returns from New York City, from Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, from the other reserve cities, and from the remaining 
banks of the country, being tabulated separately : 











New York Boston, %Other re- | Country 


City. Philada. | serve cities. banks. 


| Aggregate. 
and Balto. | 


47 banks. | 99 banks. | 82 banks. |1,820 banks. 2,048 banks. 
.. 3.8 


Resources. $ | $ | 
Loans and discounts........ cee — | | 435)154,810 | 875,013,107 
On U. S. bonds on demand.| 8,286,525 2,017,226! 4,360,523 | <a 
On other stocks, bonds, etc...| 78,062,085 | 22,605,795 | 11,445,079 —_— — 
On single name paper without | 
other security..... 22,491,926 | 13,136,911 75150,239 —_ | ——s 
All other loans........ 87,011,366 | 118,267,128 65,023,494 | eae 
Over-drafts melphac 125,073 | 86,341 349,810 | 2,928,766 | 3,489,990 
Bonds for circulation. 25,745,500 | 53,147,300 25,650,800 | 252,769,700 | 357,313,300 
Bonds for deposits.......e.+00+! 4,071,650 550,000 39404, 500 9,578,500 | 18,204,650 
U. S. bonds on hand..........) 10,140,900 9,066,250 5,953,000 | 27,816,450 52,976,600 
Other stocks and bonds 8,843,712 | 3,704,614 2,634,916 | 24,464,174 | 39,647,416 
Due from reserve agents....... 19,190,543 | 16,530,117 71,292,887 | 107,013,547 
Due from other National banks.| 10,957,673 | 19,012,482 6,234,310 | 19.438,529| 46,692,994 
Due from other b’ks and b’kers. 25245,184 992,478 3339,131 7,053,979 | 13,630,772 
ate, furn. and fixtures... 9,883,679 7,005,672 45559,515 | 26,368,304] 47,817,170 
953.465 732,041 714,102 | 3,711,648| 6,111,256 
827,972 633,149 334,362 | 2,486,937, — 41332,420 
Checks and other cash items.... 1,969,660 972,523 888,807 74759143 11,306,133 
Exchange for clearing house...| 93,487,352 | 14,781,348 4,996,265 | —— | 112,964,965 
ills of other National banks.. 1,467,887 2,524,131 1,845,771 | 10,869,761 | 16,707,550 
mal currency 559672 35,023 53,965 251,405 | 396,065 
saat sap aanaiee 19,349,868 6,979,727 4,309,176 | 11,474,961 42,173,732 
Le gal-tender motes. .........6. 6) 19,738,584 8,293,515 | 11,526,789 | 29,644,558 69,203,446 
U.S. certificates of deposit....| 12,900,000 9,560,000 3,575,000 735,Cc00 26,770,000 
Five-per-cent. redemption fund. 1,131,721 2,371,148 1,095,277 | 11,177,819 15,775,965 
: from U. S. Treasury. 492,650 81,501 88,256 583,963 | 1,246,370 





Totals 420,340,104 | 306,796,846 | 185,873,204 | 95552772294 |1,868,787,448 
Liabilities. a es [nner 

Capital stock 50,750,000 | 77,556,260 37,795,500 | 287,965.605 | 454,067,365 
lus fund..... ; 16,006,435 | 19,869,063! 10,461,775 | 68,449,256] 114,786,529 
rrr ‘ 9,096,919 4,085,356 3,715,537 | 24,403,030 41,360,942 

| bank notes outstanding.| 22,328,624 , 46,283,414 | 22,017,051 | 223,157,273 | 313,786,362 

nk notes outstanding... 53,251 67,044 | 196,56€ 316,361 

ds unpaid .....+++...4. 02, 778,241 153,546 | 1,532,916 2,667,430 

1 deposits esos 3»354,222 | 117,446,336 | 72,709,006 | 316,228,0c5 | 715,737,569 

. §. deposits.... 877,51: 340,613 1,796,869 5,004,246 11,018,863 
Dep. of U.S. disbursing officers. 6,746 9499796 2,355,865 3,469,600 
Due to National banks 8 31 32,048,687 | 21,240,841 | 13,995,410 | 149,200,257 
J 6,891,020 | 13,734,193 | 8,298,961 52,022,453 
182,766 266,680 | 1,755,569 | 2,205,015 

1,241,300 1,032,310 | 1,934,592 4208, 202 

Totals.. F 420,840,104 | 305,796,846 | 185,873,204 | 955,277,294 |1,868,787,448 

‘he reserve cities, in addition to New York, Boston, Philadelphia, and Baltimore, are 


ny, Pittsburgh, Washington, New Orleans, Louisville, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Chicago, 
Detroit, Milwaukee, Saint Louis, and San Francisco. 


Section 333 of the Revised Statutes of the United States requires the Comp- 
troller to present annually to Congress a statement of the condition of the 
banks and Savings banks organized under State laws. Returns of capital and 
deposits are made by these institutions and by private bankers, semi-annually, 
to the Commissioner of Internat Revenue for purposes of taxation. From 
these returns the following table has been compiled in this office, exhibiting, 
i concise form, by geographical divisions, the total average capital and depos- 
ts of all the State and Savings banks and private bankers of the country for 
the six months ending May 31, 1879: 
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} Savings banks 
| Private bankers. Ee 


State banks and 


Trust Companies. with capital. a 
capital, 


Dep, 


Cap. Dep. | Cap. Dep, 
No. No.| —_, No 
Millions. Millions. 





Cap- | Dep. | 


Geographical divisions, 
No. 


Millions. 
New England States ° 40] 7-10! 14.39 7o| 3-72) 3632) — | — | — 426 
Middle States....... 239 | 40-72/124.64) 853 34.54] 54,53) 6 O51 2.44 182 
Southern States...... 251 | 27-43) 32-60 237] 5.64) 11.89| 3 0.86) 0.83 
Western States and Territories. 475 | 52.02) 85.44) 1,474 |25.85, 70.18, 20 2.85 3 


| 
United States 05 127-27 257-07) 2,634 |69.75 139-92) 29 4-22 








The capital of the 2,048 National banks in operation on June 14, 1879, as 
will be seen by a subsequent table, was $ 455,244,415, not including surplus, 
which amounted at that date to more than $114,000,000, while the average 
capital of all the State banks, private bankers, and Savings banks for the six 
months ending May 31 previous, was but $ 201,241,484, which amount is con- 
siderably less than one-half that of the National banks. The net deposits of 
the National banks were $ 713,403,639, and the average deposits of all other 
banks, including Savings banks, were $ 1,180,122,835. The average deposits for 
the same period of the 644 Savings banks having no capital stock, which are 
included in the above aggregate, were $ 747,062,057. 

The table below exhibits the aggregate average capital and deposits for the 
six months ending May 31, 1879, of all classes of banks other than National, 
and the capital and deposits of the National banks on June 14, following: 





State banks, Pa 
| savings banks, pri- National Banks. 
vate bankers, &c. 


Geographical Divisions. | Capi-| De- - | Cap- De- 
| copes ' tal. | posits., yy, | ital. | posit.) yn 


Millions. Millions. 


New England States -83 384.17' 544 164.43|126.72| 1,080 
Middle States....... f , 32.56 640 170.21/393.12| 1,920 
Southern States 9 33-9 -02 176 4°} 37-93' 670 
Western States and Territories. 30. 6.37 +20 155.63) 2,690 

United States 312 201.24 1,180.12 2,048 455. 3- 6,360 





From this table it will be seen that the total number of banks and bankers 
in the country at the dates named was 6,360, with a total banking capital of 
$ 656,485,899, and total deposits of $ 1,893,526,474. 

* * * * * * = * * . a * 

The following table exhibits, for corresponding dates in each of the last four 
years, the aggregate amounts of the capital and deposits of each of the classes 
of banks given in the foregoing tables: 


| Savings 
| Stee, , State banks, pri- | Savings banks banks 

| National banks. | vate bankers, etc. | with capital. | without 
capital, 





Millions 
Number. 


Capital. 


Millions. 
Capital 
Millions, 
Capital, 
Millions. 
Millions. 
Number. 
Deposits. 
Millions. 


° 


1876 2,091 
1877 2,078 
1878 2,056 | 47 
1879 2,048 


.o) 


a) 
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The aggregate capital of the various classes of banks shown by the foregoing 
table has diminished from $ 719,400,000 in 1876, to $656,500,000 in 1879, 
and the aggregate deposits have fallen off from $2,075,300,000 in 1876, to 
$ 1,893,500,000 in 1879—a reduction of $62,900,000 in. capital and 
$ 181,800,000 in deposits during the last four years, The National banking 
capital has diminished $45,100,000, but the deposits of the National banks 
are almost precisely the same that they were in 1876. Savings banks with 
capital show a reduction of about one million in capital and the same amount 
in deposits. The capital and deposits of State banks and private bankers 
are less by seventeen millions and eighty-three millions, respectively. The 
greatest reduction, however, is in the deposits of Savings banks without capi 
tal, which have diminished $97,500,000. 


REFUNDING THE PUBLIC DEBT. 


The great war debt of the United States was contracted in less than four 
and a half years. In 1835 the country was entirely out of debt, and in Janu- 
ary I, 1861, the whole debt of the Union amounted to but $66,243,721. Dur- 
ing the next six months it increased at the rate of about four millions a month, 
being, on the first day of July, 1861, $90,580,873. During the next year it 
increased at the rate of more than thirty-six millions per month, and at the 
close of the fiscal year ending July 1, 1862, it had reached $ 524,176,412. At 
the end of the succeeding year it was considerably more than twice that 
amount, being on July 1, 1863, $1,119,772,138. During the following year it 
increased nearly seven hundred millions, reaching, on July 1, 1864, the sum of 
$1,815,784,370. During the next nine months, to the close of the war, April 
1, 1865, the debt increased at the rate of about two millions a day, or 
sixty millions a month, and for the five months next thereafter, at the rate 
of about three millions per day, or ninety millions a month, reaching its maxi- 
mum* on August 31, 1865, at which date it amounted to $ 2,845,907,626,t 
and was composed of the following items : 


Funded debt ¢ $ 1,109,568, 191.80 
Matured debt I, 503,020.09 
ROMER NOMI, co ciclct.cicceccnckss cusdeeb ieee aneieoee 107,148,713.16 
Certificates: Of InGebtedmeas ...o.5 ocicisscciccccccssccesece 85,093,000.00 
Five-per-cent. legal-tender notes.........ccesseccssees * 33,954,230.00 
Compound-interest legal-tender notes 217,024,160.00 
OTE, TIONG 55 015.5.4:5:01016'05 0.0 4/5)8 4:0:0. Sak Raiaais eines Hiere 830,000,000 .00 
United States notes (legal tenders) 433, 160, 569.00 
Fractional currency 26,344,742.51 
Suspended requisitions uncalled for 2, 111,000.00 


$ 2,845,907,626.56 

This table shows an aggregate of more than one thousand two hundred and 
seventy-five millions of temporary obligations of the Government, of which eight 
hundred and thirty millions bore interest at 7.30 per cent. annually.$ 

This immense amount of temporary obligations was funded within the three 
years which followed the close of the war, and the skill and good judgment dis- 
plaved in so doing can only be fully appreciated by those who are familiar with 
the difficulties and delicate conditions under which this work was accomplished. 

The temporary loans, certificates of indebtedness, seven-thirty notes, and all 
the other items of the debt, except the legal-tender notes and fractional cur- 
rency, which have been largely reduced, have either been paid, have matured 
and ceased to bear interest, or have been funded into five-twenty six per cents, 
of which more than one thousand six hundred millions ($ 1,602,698,950) were 
issued. 

The acts of July 14, 1870, and January 20, 1871, authorized the issue of 
bonds for the purpose of refunding the five-twenty six per cents, The former 
act authorized the issue of fifteen hundred millions in bonds; two hundred 
*Report of Secretary McCulloch, 1867, p. iv; 1868, p. xli. 
+Less cash in the Treasury, $88,218,055. 

i This item includes $1,258,000 of bonds issued to Pacific Railroads. 
¢At that date one thousand seven hundred and twenty-five millions of the public debt bore 
an average interest of 6.62 per cent. Finance Report, 1865, p. 23 
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millions of which were to be five per cents. payable ten years after date, at the 
pleasure of the United States; three hundred millions of four and a half per 
cents. payable in fifteen years; and one thousand millions payable in thirty years 
from the date of their issue, and bearing interest at the rate of four per cent, 
per annum. The act provided that these bonds should not be sold for less 
than their par value in coin, and that the proceeds should be applied to the 
redemption of the five-twenty bonds. The latter act increased the amount of 
the five-per-cent. bonds to five hundred millions, and provided that the whole 
amount of bonds issued should not exceed the amount originally authorized; 
and the subsequent act of January 25, 1879, authorized the refunding or ex- 
changing of any other of the five or six per cent. bonds which were “redeem. 
able at the pleasure of the Government. 

The whole amount of the funded debt on the first of January, 1871, was 
$ 1,935,342,700, of which $ 1,437,097,300 consisted of five-twenty six-per-cent. 
bonds, and $ 194,567,300 of ten-forty five-per-cent. bonds. On the first day 
of August, 1871, nearly sixty-six millions (65,775,550) of new five-per-cent, 
bonds had been’ subscribed for, chiefly by the National banks. During the 
same month an agreement was entered into by the Secretary* with Jay Cooke 
& Co. for the sale of the remaining two hundred millions of said bonds, and 
in the month of January, 1873, similar arrangements were made for the sale of 
a large additional amount.t The remainder of the five hundred millions 
( $ 178,548,300) was sold during the next three years, the Secretary of the 
Treasury stating, in his report of December 6, 1875, that he had ‘‘the pleas 
ure of announcing to Congress that the funding of five hundred millions six-per- 
cent. bouds into those bearing five-per-cent. interest has been accomplished.” 

On August 24, 1876, a new contract was made by the Secretary§ with 
Belmont & Co. and associates, for the sale of the three hundred millions of 
four-and-a-half-per-cent. bonds authorized. In this contract the Secretary re- 
served the right to terminate it by giving ten days’ notice to the contractors, 
and under the contract, calls were made prior to March 4, 1877, for the 
redemption of one hundred millions of six per cents. In May, 1877, the 
present Secretary, availing himself of the privilege secured in the contract, 
gave notice that he would limit the sale of four and a half per cents to two hun- 
dred millions, and additional subscriptions were rapidly made until that amount 
was taken. The avails of one hundred and eighty-five millions of these bonds 
were applied to the redemption of five-twenties, the remaining fifteen millions 
being held for resumption purposes. On the oth of June, 1877, a contract was 

made with a syndicate for the sale, at par, in coin, of the four-per-cent bonds 
authorized to be issued by the refunding act, with the right to terminate the 
contract at any cme after December 31, 1877, by giving ten days’ notice to the 
contracting parties.|| In 1877, seventy-five’millions of the four per cents were sold, 
and in 1878, more than one hundred and twenty-eight millions ($ 128,685,450). 
During the first four months of 1879, % 497,247,750 additional fours were dis- 
posed of, of which more than one hundred and forty-nine millions were sold 
at a premium of one-half of one per cent. Of this amount, one hundred and 
twenty-one millions were taken by the First National Bank of New York and 
associates, and the remainder by other National banks. These, with the sales 
of forty millions of refunding certificates, completed the refunding of all the 
bonds of the United States which were redeemable. 

The sales of United States bonds since 1871, under the refunding acts, have 
been five hundred millions of fives, one hundred and eighty-five millions of four 
and a halfs, and $ 710,345,950 of four per cents; in all, more than one thousand 
three hnndred and ninety-five millions of dollars. | There have also been 
sold for resumption purposes, since March 1, 1877, under the authority of the 
resumption act of January 14, 1875, twenty-five millions of fours, and _ sixty-five 
millions of four and a half-per-cents ; fifty millions of the latter being at 4 
premium of one and a half per cent. 


*Secretary Boutwell’s Report, 1871, p. xvii. 
f Secretary Richardson’s Report for 1873, p. ix. 
{Secretary Bristow’s Report, 1875, p. xii. 

7 Secretary Morrill’s Report, 1876, p. xi. 
Secretary Sherman’s Report for 1877, p. 8 
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The reduction of the interest-bearing debt of the United States, from its 
highest point, on August 31, 1865, to November 1, 1879, is $ 583,886,594, of 
which amount $ 105,160,900 has been accomplished since the refunding opera- 
tions were commenced on May 1, 1871. . 

At its highest point the annual interest cn the debt was $ 150,977,697, 
while it is now $83,773,778 only. There has, therefore, been a total reduction 
in this charge of $67,203,919 annually. 

The total annual reduction of interest under these refunding operations, 
accomplished since March, 1877, is $14,297,177, while the saving on this account, 
growing out of the operations of the present year alone, is nearly nine million 
($8,803,707), and the total annual saving in all the refunding operations of the 
Government since 1871, is nearly twenty millions ($19,907,607). These funding 
transactions are believed to be without parallel in financial history. 

The public debt of England in January, 1793, amounted to $1, 191,145,000. 
At that date began the great expenditures caused by the wars of the French 
revolution and of Napoleon, extending from 1793 to 1816. Between these 
dates, stock and annuities to the amount of $ 3,881,000,0c0 was placed on the 
market at rates of interest varying from three to five per cent. The average 
rate of discount at which the stock was sold was 33 per cent., and the average 
rate of interest paid on the money actually raised by the sale was 5.15 per 
cent. 

After a long interval of peace, the Irish famine in 1847, and the Crimean war 
and Indian mutiny, from 1854 to 1856, caused another addition to the public 
debt. In the years 1847, 1855 and 1856, three-per-cent. interest-bearing stock 
to the amount of one hundred and seventy millions of dollars was issued, 
and sold at a discount of 10.94 per cent., while the average rate of interest 
paid on the money raised by the sale was 3.4 per cent 

rhe three great French loans in 1870, 1871 and 1872, of nearly fifteen 
hundred and ninety-two millions of dollars, realized twelve hundred and seventy- 
three millions of dollars only. The first loan was at the rate of three per 
cent., and realized to investors nearly five per cent., while the two subsequent 
and larger loans were sold at 82.50 and 84.50 per cent., which was about equiva- 
lent to six-per-cent. bonds at par. 

The following table exhibits the classification of the unmatured _interest- 
bearing bonded debt of the United States on August 31, 1865, when it reached 
its maximum, and on the first day of July annually thereafter, together with the 
amount outstanding on November 1 of the present year. 


6 per cent. 5 per cent. 4% per cent. 4 fer cent. 
bonds bonds. bonds. bonds 





$ 908,518,091 $ 199,792,100 ; 1 | $1,108,310,191 
1,008, 388,469 198,528,435 — _ | 1,206,916,904 
19421,110,779 198,5339435 3 1 ,619,644,154 
1,841,521,800 221,588,400 - } 2,063,110,200 
1,856, 341,300 221,589,300 2,107,930,600 
1,764,932,300 221,589,300 | 1,986,521,600 
1,613,897,300 274,230,450 1,888,133,750 
1,374,383,800 414507 ,300 ; 1,789,451,100 
1,281,238,650 414,567,300 ; 1 695,805,950 
1,213,024,700 510,628,050 1,724,252,750 
1,100,865,550 607,132,750 = 1,707,998, 300 
984,999,650 | 711,685,800 _ 1,696,685,450 
854,621,850 | 703,266,650 $ 140,000,000 - } 1,697,888,500 
738,619,000 703,266,650 240,000,000 $ 98,850,000 1,730,735,050 
310,932,500 | 646 995,500 250,000,000 679,878, 11° 1 887,716,110 
253,051,350 | 508, 440,350 250,000,000 740,845,950 1,782,967,650 





' Arto Se Se Re 


_The refunding of the National debt commenced in 1871, at which time the 
National banks held nearly four hundred millions of the five and six-per-cent. 
bonds, and from that date’ to the present time they have held more than one- 
fifth of the interest-bearing debt of the United States. A large portion of 
the bonds held by them in 1871, bore interest at the rate of six per cent. 
This class of bonds has since been greatly reduced, and is now less than one- 
sixth of all the bonds pledged for circulation, while more than one-third of 
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the amount consists of bonds bearing interest at four per cent. This will 
bonds owned by the banks, including those pledged as security for circulation 
be seen from the following table, which exhibits the amounts and classes of 
and for public deposits on the first day of July of each year since 1865, and 
upon November 1 of the present year : 





U. S bonds held as security for circulation. | ye bt og 


Date. - —_——_———_—_—_—_—_—_—_——} other pur- | 
6 percent. | 5 percent. 4% percent. 4 percent, Total | poses at 
bonds. bonds. bonds. bonds. “ ‘nearest date 





July 1 $ $ $ $ $ 
1865 | 170,382,500 65,576,600 235,959,100 | 155,785,750 
1866 | 241,083,500 86,226,850 327,310,350 | 121,152,950 
1867 | 251,430,400 89,177,100 340,607,500 , 84,002, 


7 
1868 | 250,726,950 | 90,768,950 341,495,900 | 80,922,5 
1869 | 255,190,350 $7,661,250 - = 342,851,600 | 55,102,000 
1870 | 247,355,359 | 94,9 ; 439980,609 
1871 | 220,497,750 | 139)3 3 

1872 | 173,251,450 207,189,250 

1873 | 160,923,500 229,487,050 ee . 399,410,550 | 25,724,400 
1874 | 154,370,700 236,800,500 391,171,200 25,347,100 
1875 | 136,955,100 | 239,359,400 376,314,500 | 26,900,200 
1876 | 109,313,450 232,081,300 34193945750 | 45,170,300 
1877 87,690,300 206,651,050 44,372,250 338,713,600 | 47,315,050 
1878 $2,421,200 ‘199,514,550 438,448,650 19,162,000 349,546,400 | 638,850,900 
1879 | 56,042,800 | 144,616,300  35,0:6,550 118,538,950 354,254,000 | 76,603,520 
1879*| 59,315,450 | 131,301,600 34,806,950 138,318,4c0 363,802,400 | 71,181, 


‘Nov. 1, 1879. 


It is certain that if the National banking system had not existed, and United 
States notes had been issued in place of bank notes, the refunding operations 
here described and the consequent large reduction of interest upon the public 
debt would not have been possible. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, in his report for 1862, said that among the 
advantages which would arise from the establishment of a National banking 
system; would be the fact that the bonds of the Government would be required 
for banking purposes; a steady market would be established, and their negotia- 
tion greatly facilitated ; a uniformity of price for the bonds would be maintained 
at a rate above that of funds of equal credit, but not available as security for 
circulation. ‘It is not easy to appreciate the full benefits of such conditions to 
a government obliged to borrow;” it will ‘‘recéncile, as far as practicable, 
the interests of existing institutions with those of the whole people ;” and will 
supply ‘‘a firm anchorage to the union of the States.” 

There is no doubt that these expectations have been more than realized, and 
that the credit of the United States and its ability to borrow money at low 
rates of interest have been greatly enhanced, by placing its bonds in large 
amounts in the possession of the leading monetary institutions of nearly every 
city and village in the Union. 

The wisdom of Secretary Chase and of others, who, in 1862, advocated the 

establishment of a National banking system, was long since recognized by those 
who understood the principles which should govern a sound system af currency 
and banking; but, in the light of the extraordinary financial operations of the 
Government during the present year, the wisdom and the economy of the 
system, both for the Government and the people, is now more apparent than 
ever. 
The Government has still outstanding $ 273,681,350 in six per cents, and 
$ 508, 440, 350 in five per cents, all of which will mature in 1881. The refund- 
ing of these bonds into four per cents will save $ 10,558,030 in interest 
annually, The credit of the Government is now such that it is not improb- 
able that long before the maturity of the fours the present debt may be 
refunded into three-and-a-half-per-cent. bonds, which is one-half of one per 
cent more than the rate of the English consols, thereby saving to the Govern 
ment a large additional amount of interest. 
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RESUMPTION, 


The act of January 14, 1875, required the Secretary of the Treasury, on 
and after January 1, 1879, to redeem ‘‘in coin the United States legal-tendre 
notes then outstanding, on their presentation for redemption at the office of 
the Assistant Treasurer of the United States in the city of New York, in 
sums of not less than fifty dollars.” At the time of the passage of this act 
the leading industries and general business of the country were greatly 
depressed. The agricultural classes were largely in debt, and the failures of 
mercantile establishments and manufacturing corporations in the three years 
previous represented more than $ 500,000,000. During the succeeding years an 
era of economy supervened, agricultural products greatly increased, and the 
balance of trade was turned largely in our favor, the excess of exports over 
imports for the fiscal year 1876 being more than seventy-nine millions, in 
1877 more than one hundred and fifty-one millions, in 1878 exceeding two 
hundred and fifty-seven millions, and for the year ending September 30 last, 
more than two hundred and ninety-four millions. For 1878 the excess was, it 
will be seen, more than three times as great as that of 1876, and more than 
two-thirds greater than that of 1877.* 

The resumption act not only fixed the day of resumption, but authorized the 
Secretary, in order to prepare and provide therefor, to use any surplus reve- 
nues not otherwise appropriated, and to issue, sell, and dispose of, at not less 
than par in coin, any of the bonds of the United States described in the act 
of July 14, 1&7. Under this act, the Secretary, in 1877, sold at par in coin 
fifteen millions of four and a halfs and twenty-five millions of fours, and in 
April, 1878, he sold fifty millions of four and a half per cents at a premium 
of one and a half per cent. The coin in the Treasury continually increased, 
so that on the day of resumption the Secretary held one hundred and thirty- 
five millions ($ 135,382,639) of gold coin and bullion, and, in addition, over 
thirty millions ($ 30,557,533) in silver coin, the gold coin alone being equal to 
more than forty per cent of the United States notes then outstanding. 

The banks in the cities of New York and Boston strengthened the hands of 
the Government by their action in October, 1878, an account of which will be 
found in my report for that year. The Assistant Treasurer of the United 
States at New York became a member of the clearing house, thus facilitating 
the business of the banks with the Government, and the banks agreed to 
receive United States notes, not only for their ordinary balances, but in 
payment of the interest upon the public debt and of other coin obligations of 
the Government. The banks of the country, at the date of resumption, held 
more than one-third of the outstanding treasury notes; but they had so 
much confidence in the ability of the Secretary to maintain resumption that 
none were presented by them for redemption. The people also, who held 
more than three hundred millions of the issues of the National banks, which 
issues were based upon the bonds of the nation, preferred such notes to coin 
itself, There was, therefore, no demand for payment of the notes of the 
Government, and the gold coin in the Treasury, which amounted to one hun- 
dred and thirty-five millions on the day of resumption, increased more than 
thirty-six millions in the next ten months; the amount held on the first day 
of November, 1879, exceeding one hundred and seventy-one millions. 

The Comptroller has for a series of years presented in his reports the fol- 
lowing table, showing the amount of treasury notes and of National bank notes 
outstanding at the dates named therein, with the currency price of gold and 
the gold price of currency at the same dates: 


*Excess of exports in fiscal year 1876, $70,643,481; in 1877, $ 151,152,094 ; in 1878, 
tl 


$257,814,234; during the calendar year, $305,279,590; and during e fiscal year 1879, 


$ 264,661,666, 


ER PRT ET EE ee ee Eee ee 
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United States issues. Notes of Na- | | Cur- | Gold 
SS ee er | rency | price 


=| oe . ‘nex cold, Aggregate. rice \of $i 
Legal-tender Old de-) ryactional including gold| A8ST¢8* Red fh eg 
mand notes. |0/ $100) cur- 


Date. 


y. SuUPrTENRCY. " 5 
notes | notes. | ©” TERY gold. | rency. 


$ $ $ $ | $ $ 
Aug. 1865 402,965 26,344,742 | 176,213,955 | 635,719,266 | 144.25 | 69.32 
Jan. 1866 8: 392,070, 26,000,420 298,588,419 750,820,228 | 144.50| 69.20 
Jan. 1867 | 380,27 221,682 28,732,812 | 299,846,206 | 709,076,860 | 133.00/ 75.18 
Jan. 1868 159,127 | 31,597;583 | 299,747,569 | 687,504,279 | 133.25 
Jan. 1869 128,098 | 34,215,715 | 299,029,322 689,866,110 | 135.00 
Jan. 1870 113,098 39,702,664 299,904,929 695,779,791 120,00 
Jnn. 1871 101,086 | 39,995,089 | 306,307,672 | 702,403,847 | 110.75 
Jan. 1872 : 5 2,801 42,767,877 328,465,431 726,826,109 | Tog.50 
Jan. 1873 | 358,55 84,387 45,722,061 | 344,582,812 | 748,947,167 | 112.00 
an. 1874 | 378, 795637 | 48,544,792 | 350,848,236 | 777,874,367 | 110.25 
an, 1875 38 72,317, 46,390,598 354,128,250 782,591,165 | 112.50 
Jan. 1876 371,827,220 69,642 44,147,072 | 346,479,756 762,523,690 | 112.75 
_ , 1877 366,055,084 65,462 26,348,206 321,595,006 | 714,064,358 | 107.00 
an, 1873 349,943,776 | 63,532 17,764,109 | 321,672,505 | 689,443,922 | 102.87 
| 








Jan. 1879 340,681,016 62,035 16,108,159 323,791,074 686,642,884 | 100.00 


Nov. 1879 | 346,681,016 61,365 | 15,710,960 | 337.181,418 699,634,759 | 100.00 





On July 1, 1864, one hundred dollars in gold was worth $250 in treasury 
notes; on August 31, 1865, the day when the public debt was at its maxi- 
mum, it was worth more than $144; and on January 1, 1870, 8120; since 
which time the Treasury and the National bank notes have gradually increased 
in value, until the beginning of the present year, when they each reached the 
same purchasing power as gold coin. This may be seen by the following 
table, which gives the average value of the standard gold dollar in legal-ten- 
der paper dollars during the month of July in each year from 1864 to 1878, 
and also on January 1 of the present year : 





1865 1866 | 1867/1868 1869 1870/ 1871 1872 1873 | 1874 | 1875 | 1876 | 1877 








Cts. | Cts.-| Cts. | Cts.| Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts.| Cts. | Ces. | Cts. | Cta. | Cts. 
258.1/142.1/151.6/139.4 142.7,136-1 116.8 112.4 114.3 115.7, 110.0|114.8 112.1 -1058 100 6/100.0 





During the last ten years the average amount of coin held in the Treasury 
has been about ninety millions, while the average amount held in the reserves 
of the banks, which was largely composed of special deposits, and subject to 
special check of the depositor, was about twenty-five millions. During this 
whole period, gold coin has been used by the banks, as a reserve, in compara- 
tively small amounts, and by the people, only in the payment of customs duties 
and in the purchase of foreign exchange. If it was used for other home pur- 
poses, it was first converted into paper money; but since the day of resumption 
the treasury note and the National bank note have been generally preferred in 
business transactions to coin itself. 

The old forms of tables, giving the amount and kinds of currency in circula- 
tion, are now obsolete, and must be superseded by new ones, which shall 
include not only the paper currency but also the coin of the country. The 
total amount of the circulating medium cannot, for this reason, be hereafter 
accurately given, such total being affected by estimates of the amount of coin 
in the country. The latter amount is estimated by the Director of the Mint 
to have been four hundred and twenty-seven millions on the first day of 
November in this year, of which amount one hundred and twenty-one mil- 
lions was in silver coin. If this estimate is correct, the circulating medium on 
that date was composed as follows : 


Treasury notes outstanding $ 346,681,016 
National bank notes outstanding cocce 337,181,418 
Gold in the treasury, less certificates held by the banks... 157,900, 193 
Silver in the Treasury..... 50,078,620 
Coin in the banks, (October 2)..... itpeneeeen vent 42,173,731 
Estimated amount of coin held by the people.......... 231,478,515 


sasnecaes.s $220 SEN49S 
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The estimated total currency of the country on November 1, thus appears 
to have been more than eleven hundred and sixty-five millions, which amount 
is at least three hundred and eighty millions in excess of the highest point 
reached between the suspension and the resumption of specie payment. 

It was generally supposed that upon the day of ‘resumption the amount 
of available currency would be immediately increased by the addition to its 
volume of the coin of the country; but it is now evident that this expecta- 
tion has not been realized. The Treasury owns nearly one hundred and fifty- 
eight millions of gold coin and bullion, a large portion of which is a basis 
for the redemption of the treasury notes outstanding, and fifty millions of 
standard silver dollars and subsidiary coinage, none of which can properly be 
included in the aggregate circulation. The average gold coin held by the 
National banks as a reserve during the three years ending January 1, 1879, 
was about thirty millions. The coin in circulation upon the Pacific coast, in 
the State of Texas, and in the mountain districts of the country, amounting to 
say forty millions, as well as the subsidiary silver coin outstanding, amounting 
to thirty millions, had been continually in circulation previous to the 
present year. Deducting these amounts from the total, there would remain 
but about one hundred and twenty millions of currency in excess of previous 
years. Of this excess a large amount has probably been for many years 
hoarded by the people, now estimated to number forty-nine millions, and if so, 
does not enter into circulation in any greater degree than before resumption. 
The hoarders of coin and of small savings are a timid class, who do not easily 
part with their treasure. The amount of coin and currency in actual circula- 
tion at the present time may not, therefore, be greatly in excess of the average 
amount during the last five years. 

It is probable that at no time since the date of suspension has so large an 
amount of currency been needed for the legitimate purposes of business as 
during the present year. The harvests have been unprecedentedly large, 
while the value of agricultural products, owing to the short crops of other 
nations and the consequent demand for our products abroad, has greatly 
increased, There has also been a rise in wages, in the value of manufactured 
goods, in provisions, and in the prices of iron and other commodities. 

If this statement is correct, it will explain the scarcity of currency in the 
City of New York during the last three months, and the consequent demand 
for additional issues ; the amount of National bank notes issued from Septem- 
ber 1 to November 26 being nine millions, which is more than the increase for 
the ten months preceding. It will also explain why the banks in New York 
City have grudgingly presented for payment their legal-tendei cerificates, and 
have been obliged to designate one of their number as a depository for gold, on 
which clearing-house certificates are issued and used in settling their exchanges. 

Notwithstanding the large increase of specie in the country during the past 
year, the amount held by the banks has ty no means increased in proportion. 
The amount held on October 1, 1878, was $ 30,688,606 ; on the Ist day of Janu- 
ary, 1879, $41,499,757: and on the 2d of October last, $ 42,173,732—showing 
an increase on that day of less than seven hundred thousand dollars since the 
date of resumption. The more recent returns, however, of the National 
banks in the City of New York to the Clearing House, show a further increase 
of $27,633,032 of specie and a loss in legal-tender notes of $ 16,578,284, for 
the week ending November 22. The amount of cash reserve now required 
to be held by “all of the banks is less than ninety-four millions, as will be 
seen by the following table, which gives the amount held and required for 
the banks in the City of New York, in the reserve cities, and for the other 
banks, separately, at the dates named : 


NEW YORK CITY. 


October 1, 37878. | January. 1879. October : 2 , 18979. 

Specie $ 13,294,602 $x8,162,003 $19,349,868 
Legal-tender notes....... . 14,893,468 16,351,562 19,738,584 
United States certificates ‘of deposit. <0) enbaiaie 21,660,000 18,695,000 _ 12,900,000 
Amount held......... 49,848,070 53920 7,655 51,988,452 

Amount required 46,374,285 46,011,118 51,408,068 
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OTHER RESERVE CITIES. 
| October 1, 1878.| January 1, 1879.| October 2, 1879. 


Specie e| $9,405,014 $11,760,521 | $ 11,348,903 
Legal-tender NOLES... see eanaanech [teeta eerees 19) 4139438 21,811,373 19,819,282 
United States certificates of deposit 10,035,000 9,185,000 | 13,135,000 





Amount held. ; 38,853,452 | 42,756,894 | 44,303,185 
Amount required : ae 23,492,748 232496,840 | 26,952,810 





STATES AND TERRITORIES, 





7,988,990 | 11,578,143 11,474,961 
30,064,665 32,374,428 29,628,096 

995,000 | 1,035,000 735,000 

Amount held. 39,048.655 44,987,571 41,838,057 
Amount required . . ___13.738,718 13,807,826 15,419,246 





UNITED STATES. 








30,688 ,606 41,499,757 4251735732 
Legal-tender notes.... 64,371,571 70,537,303 | 69,185,962 
United States certificat 32.690,000 28,915,000 26,770,000 





$127,759 177 | $140,952,120 $ 138,129,694 

= _83,605,751_| __830315,784 | ___934780,124 

From this statement it will be seen that the banks outside of the large cities 

held on October 2, $11,474,961 of specie, which nearly equals three-fourths of 

the full amount of cash reserve which they are required to hold, while the 

banks in New York and in the other principal cities held in specie consider- 
ably less than one-half of their legal cash reserve. 

The Comptroller urgently recommends that all the National banks shall take 
advantage of the present influx of gold to accumulate in their vaults an amount 
equal to the total cash reserve required by law. He indulges the hope that the 
reports of another year may show them to be possessed of at least $ 100,000,000 
of gold coin. If this coin, which is still flowing into the Treasury, shall also 
be largely accumulated by the banks, it will be more likely to become dif- 
fused among the people. This would certainly be the case if the smaller de- 
nominations of notes were withdrawn from circulation, which might perhaps be 
done without inconvenience if postal orders were issued in small amounts, and 
at a minimum cost, at every post-office. 

The addition of coin to the circulation should have the effect to reduce the 
amount of paper money, if in excess of the wants of business, and send home- 
ward for redemption the legal tender and the National bank notes. If the legal- 
tender notes accumulate in the Treasury, they cannot again be issued, except 
upon requisitions of the Government; and the accumulation of such notes has a 
tendency to induce extravagant appropriations and expenditures by Congress. 
The law, as it now stands, requires that the Secretary shall keep in circulation 
the legal-tender notes, which is not practicable, and their accumulation by him 
will lead to a constant agitation of the subject in Congress and among the people, 
which discussions will encourage speculation, and disturb the current of legiti- 
mate business. With the influx of specie it is important that such a paper cur- 
rency shall be in circulation as can be easily retired, if in excess. A currency 
is needed which will act automatically, and as a regulator, like the governor 
in machinery, or the balance wheel in the chronometer. The best currency 
is that one which will most readily adapt itself to the needs of business, and 
its relative cost should not be taken into consideration, for the best money is 
always the cheapest in the end. 

This principle was recognized by those who reluctantly recommended and voted 
for the legislation which authorized the issue of treasury notes as a temporary 
measure; and a review of the debates in Congress, while that measure was 
pending before it, will show that the principal objection to the bill was acknowl- 
edged, both by those who favored and those who opposed its passage, to be, 
that the Government circulating note did not have the chief attributes of a per- 
fect currency, and that its issue would tend to disturb values, and thus derange 
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the commerce and business of the country. ‘* The Treasury note represents 
no business capital, and its volume is controlled, not by the demands of busi- 
ness and the wants of the country, but by the views and action of political 
parties, and of Congress. The National bank note, on the other hand, is based 
upon eight hundred and thirty millions of bills receivable, and an equally 
large amount of other assets, a large proportion of which is readily convertible 
into money. The deposits and balances of the banks amount to more than 
six hundred millions, and their circulating notes are promptly redeemed, 
with but little expense to the holders, through the use of their assets, 
which represent their capital, surplus, and deposits. If more notes are issued 
to the banks than are necessary for the requirements of business they can be 
easily retired. If a larger amount is desired, they can be readily obtained 
upon application in the manner provided by law.’* 

Secretary Chase, in his report for 1862, just previous to the passage of the 
national bank act, said : 


‘The recommendations, now submitted, of the limited issue of United States 
notes as a wise expedient for the present time, and as an occasional expedient in 
future times, and of the organization of banking associations to supply circula- 
tion secured by National bonds and convertible always into United States notes, 
and, after resumption of specie payments, into coin, are prompted by no favor 
to excessive issues of any description of credit moneys 

‘‘On the contrary, it is the Secretary’s firm belief that by no other path can the 
resumption of specie payments be so surely reached and so certainly maintained. 
United States notes, receivable for bonds bearing a secure specie interest, are next 
best to notes convertible into coin. The circulation of banking associations organ- 
ized under a general act of Congress, secured by snch bonds, can be most surely 
and safely maintained at the point of certain convertibility into coin. If tem- 
porarily these associations redeem their issues with United States notes, resump- 
tion of specie payments will not thereby be delayed or endangered, but hastened 
and secured; for just as soon as victory shall restore peace, the ample revenue, 
already secured by wise legislation, will enable the Government, through advanta- 
geous purchases of specie, to replace at once large amounts, and, at no distant 
day, the whole of this circulation by coin, without detriment to any interest, 
but on the contrary, with great and manifest benefit to all interests. 

‘‘The Secretary recommends, therefore, no mere Paper-money scheme, but, on 
the contrary, a series of measures looking to a safe and gradual return to gold 
and silver as the only permanent basis, standard and measure of values recog- 
nized by the Constitution. 

‘‘No country possesses the true elements of a higher credit; no country, in 
ordinary times, can maintain a higher standard of currency and payment than 
the United States.” 

Resumption has made the dollar of the same value at home and abroad. 
The refunding of the debt has placed idle funds in the hands of such holders 
as have declined to reinvest in the four per cents. The good harvests, the 
shipment of produce, the large annual production of gold and silver from 
the mines, and the importation of gold which still continues will cer- 
tainly make money abundant, and have already stimulated speculation to an 
unhealthy degree, and will be likely to do so in the future. Not long hence, 
the specie which has so long been hoarded, or which has hitherto been used 
only in payment to the Government of duties on imports, or in the purchase of 
foreign exchange, will be brought into general use. The effect of the present 
increasing and prospective redundancy of the currency* is manifest in the 
transactions of the stock board during the last three months, which 
are said to be the largest on record, one-fourth of which are estimated 
to have been based upon stocks which pay no dividends. The increase in 
the market value of many classes of bonds which have heretofore been con- 
sidered almost worthless, has brought upon the market a flood of shares 
of mining and of other corporations, many of them fictitious. The necessaries 
of life, as well as articles of luxury, have sympathized in the upward move- 


*“Comptroller’s report for 1878, p. xxii. 

*The total amount of specie imported from January 1, 1879, to November 1s, is $ 75,512,392, 
of which $65,124,200 has arrived since August 1. ‘he production of precious metals for the 
fiscal year 1879 are estimated by the Director of the Mint at $79,711,990, of which 
$ 38,899,858 is gold, and $ 40,812,132 is silver. 
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ment, and their prices, if not already too high, are likely soon to rise beyond 
a reasonable limit. 

The influx and accumulation of a large amount of specie may thus result in 
injury instead of benefit. The payment by the French nation to Germany of 
five thousand millions of francs brought about an unhealthy rise of prices and 
deranged the business of the German Empire; while France, notwithstanding 
the prompt liquidation of its enormous obligation, speedily recovered its wonted 
prosperity. In England, also, immediately after resumption, a similar financial 
revolution was experienced. Leone Levi, in a late address,* refers to the sub- 
ject as follows: 

‘*Soon after the war ended, the Bank of England was ready to resume cash 
payments, and, with an increasing demand for produce and manufactures, com- 
merce immediately revived. For a time the alternation of revival and depression 
continued; but from 1820 to 1824 trade was in a prosperous condition ; the crops 
were abundant, and with an addition in the amount of bullion in the Bank of 
England, from £1,746,000 in February, 1820, to £ 6,092,000 in February, 1824, 
and a large addition to its deposits of from £ 5,000,000 in 1820, to £ 11,000,000 in 
1824, speculation began to set in in earnest. Other circumstances contributed to 
this end. Government came forward in 1823 with a measure for the reduc- 
tion of the rate of interest from five to four per cent upon consols to the 
amount of £ 135,000,000, and in 1824 for the reduction of four to three per cent. 
on £ 80,000,000. The acknowledgment of the South American Republic intro- 
duced a new kind of commerce in loans and mining in foreign countries. A large 
number of companies were started for railroads, mining, canals, insurance, banking, 
gas, &c., six hundred and twenty-four in number, requiring a nominal capital of 
£ 372,000,000, for which, however, no more than £ 17,600,000 were actually 
advanced, and prices of all commodities, and of securities of all kinds, rose enor- 
mously, but the fall was as precipitous as the rise was unjustified, and to 
unbounded credit and confidence there soon succeeded a general distrust, during 
which the best securities could not be converted and goods were rendered unsal- 
able.” 

History repeats itself; and the experience of England, and of Germany, and 
our own experience in former days, seems not unlikely again to be repeated in 
this country. 

A currency which will adapt itself to the existing circumstances is particularly 
needed at the present time, and it will be the province of Congress to watch 
carefully the indications of an excess of paper money, and to prevent by proper 
egislation the mischief and danger of a redundant and non-elastic currency. 

*Lecture on Commercial Crises, delivered at King’s College, London, by Professor Leone 
Levi. BANKER’s MaGazine, New York, vol. xiii, p. 43. 


THE ASSISTANT TREASURER OF THE UNITED STATES at New York says, 
in his report of the business transacted at his office: 

‘*In connection with the refunding of the public debt the following state- 
ment will show the receipt and delivery of United States bonds and cash in 
depository account with the following National banks: 


National Park Bank, N. Y $ 380,000 
New York National Exchange Bank, N. Y. 801,000 
First National Bank, Newburyport, Mass................ 920,000 
First National Bank, Memphis, Tenn 1,200,000 
Pacific National Bank, Boston 2,550,000 
Chemical National Bank, N. Y. 3,794,600 
Chase National Bank, N. Y. 18,321,400 
Second National Bank, N. 31.703,550 
Hanover National Bank, N. Y 179,509,000 
Continental National Bank, N. 214,865,850 
National Bank of the State of New York, 4 267,743,700 
Bank of Now Yorr MN. BD. Ai, Be Viccicccscaccs peveacs 373,400,050 
National Bank of Commerce, N. Y 401,677,750 
First National Bank, N. Y 1,153)771,200 
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REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR OF .THE MINT. 


The report of the Hon. Horatio C. Burchard, Director of the Mint, shows 
the operations of the United States Mints and Assay Offices during the fiscal 
year which ended June 30th, 1879. During the year the total deposits of gold 
and silver—including silver purchases—amounted to $71,179,654, of which 
$ 42,254,156 were gold, and $28,925,497 were silver. Of the above amounts 
$ 38,549,705 gold and $26,934,728 silver were of domestic production ; $937,751 
gold and $208,609 of silver were of plate and other manufactured articles, 
The coinage during the year amounted to $68,312,692, and consisted of 
2,759,421 pieces of gold, of the value of $ 40,986,912, and, 273228,850 pieces 
of silver. During the last fiscal year there has been a larger coifiage of eagles, 
half eagles, and quarter eagles than in any preceding year during a period of 
sixteen years. The coinage of eagles and half eagles will be continued until 
the demand is satisfied. The silver coinage has been almost-e xclusively of 
standard silver dollars, of which $27,227,500 were coined during;the year, and 
the total coinage to November Ist, 1879, has been $45,206,200. There was 
no coinage of trade dollars or subsidiary coins, except the striking of specimen 
pieces or proof-sets at the Philadelphia Mint. 

The gain arising on the coinage of silver during the fiscal year ended June 
30th, 1879, was $3,287,446. The profits on the minor coinage from July Ist, 
1878, to June 3oth, 1879, were $31,292. Owing to the general increased 
business activity in the country an unusual heavy demand has been created for 
the minor coins, and the Mint at Philadelphia has been called upon to furnish 
one-cent pieces in excess of its capacity for striking this denomination of coin. 

The production of the precious metals in the United States in 1879 was 
much less than that of the preceding year. It has resulted from the diminished 
yield of the mines of the Comstock Lode. Although the production of Nevada 
will be large and continuous for many years, it does not appear probable that 
the mines of that State will make such enormous contributions to the mineral 
wealth of the country as they have in previous years. This decrease has been 
in part compensated by the results of the more thorough exploration of the 
mining regions of the Rocky Mountains, especially in Central and Southern 
Colorado. The production of that State was at least $6,000,000 greater in the 
last than in the preceding year, and will probably furnish an undiminished, if 
not increasing, amount of silver in the future. After careful inquiry and con- 
sideration of the yield of different localities and mines in the United States, 
the Director estimates the total production of the precious metals in the 
country for the fiscal year 1879 at $79,712,000, of which $38,900,000 was 
gold and 40,812,000 silver. 

From all information it 1s safely assumed that the annual consumption in the 
United States of precious metals, in all forms for manufacturing purposes, now 
averages $7,000,000 of gold and $5,000,000 of silver. The total amount of 
gold coin in the country on June 30 last, is estimated at $ 286,490,698, and of 
silver, $ 112,050,985, the gain in the past six years being $ 151,490,698 gold, and 
$ 107,050,985 silver. Since the close of the last fiscal year, and up to Novem- 
ber 1, the imports of coin and bullion and the domestic coinage have increased 
these amounts to $ 305,750,497 gold and $121,456,355 silver, a total of 
$ 427,206,852, or about $9 per capita of coin. It is estimated, should the flow 
of gold continue from foreign countries, the metallic circulation of the country 
at the end of the present fiscal year will have swollen to over $ 600,000,000, 
The report discusses at great length the monetary statistics of foreign countries, 
and states that the world’s production of gold has declined in the past few years 
from $ 131,000,000 in 1853 to $86,000,000 in 1879. 

In closing his report, Mr. Burchard reviews the present monetary situation as 
follows: ‘In conclusion, this may be asserted with reasonable confidence and 
fairly stated as the present monetary situation. As general prices have not ad- 
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vanced above those of 50 years ago, the annual supply of the precious metals, 
although increased five-fold, is not excessive, nor more than sufficient to satisfy 
the world’s present needs for coinage and manufactures. The larger production 
has been absorbed and required by the growing wealth, commerce, and popu- 
lation of civilized nations, and has not inflated prices by depreciating the value 
of money. Probably one-half of the gold and one-third of the silver annually 
obtained from the mines is consumed in manufactures and arts, and from one- 
third to one-half of the silver and the remainder of the gold is appropriated, 
and under present legislation will be required for coinage in Evrope and 
America, while the vast populations of India and China will continue to absorb 
the surplus of silver, as heretofore during the century, in varying amounts, 
from $20,000,000 to $ 40,000,000.” ; 

He thinks, however, that there would be danger, if the silver still remain- 
ing in Europe (principally in France) should be demonetized. On that point, 
he says: ‘Should the $600,000,000 of silver coins now permittéd to circulate 
as full legal tender in Europe be demonetized, consequences will follow more 
disastrous to the stability of silver and all monetary values than have attended 
its partial exclusion from European circulation and its immediate further depre- 
ciation would pour the whole supply upon nations willing to receive and use 
it as money. Silver would become almost their exclusive circulation. 

‘«The United States could not, single-handed among commercial nations, 
with no European co-operation or allies, sustain the value of silver from the 
inevitable fall. The true policy of this country is such conservative action as 
will tend to bring the values of gold and silver to their former relations, 
upholding the one and preventing the appreciation of the other until it can be 
determined whether commercial nations are willing that both metals should be 
yoked for equal monetary service.” 

An interesting and valuable part of the present Mint Report, is its discussion 
of the much vexed question of the amounts of gold and silver consumed in this 
country, in the arts, and for plate and ornaments, and not including what is 
made use of for coinage purposes. 

Mr. Burchard finds that during the last six years there have been prepared 
and issued from the New York Assay Office for manufacturing purposes, fine 
bars of gold of the value of $21,879,040, or an annual average of $ 3,646,506, 
and fine bars of silver of the value of $22,250,283, or an annual average of 
$ 3,708,380. He assumes, conjecturally, that three-fourths of the gold and sil- 
ver of domestic production used in the arts, are obtained from the N. Y. Assay 
Office, and on that basis the annual consumption from all sources would be 
$ 4,458,104 of gold, and $4,854,527. Of this estimate—that only one-fourth 
of the consumption is supplied from all sources outside ‘of the N. Y. Assay 
Office, he says: 

‘*This is a moderate estimate, including as it does, all supplies from private 
sources and refineries, and bars issued by the coinage Mints and by the other 
Assay offices. Fully one-half of the total bullion product of the country is 
posted and refined by private enterprise, and a considerable portion of the gold 
and silver used by manufacturers comes from such refineries.” 

Mr. Burchard made an effort to get at the total consumption (including 
coin melted down) in another way, which he describes as follows : 

‘‘T have attempted to secure further statistics of the consumption in the United 
States, by addressing circular letters to all manufacturers, whose addresses I 
could obtain, who consume gold or silver in the preparation of chemicals, and 
in the manufacture of jewelry, watch cases, and other solid or plated wares. 
The circular referred to requested that they would specify the various forms of 
the metals used, whether United States coin, foreign coin and old manufac- 
turers’ articles reworked or bullion. The replies that have been received, 
while incomplete as to the total consumption, are valuable in exhibiting the 
proportion of the different specified forms used, and also show that the gross 
amount would be in excess of estimates previously made.” 
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FOREIGN COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Exports AND IMPORTS, 


The annual report of General Joseph Nimmo, Jr., Chief of the Bureau of 
Statistics, shows that the total specie value of the imports and exports of the 
United States in 1878-79 was larger than ever before, except in 1873 and 1874. 
The value of the exports of domestic merchandise from the United States was 
greater than during any previous fiscal year in the history of the country. 

From 1863.to 1873 the value of imports of merchandise into the United 
States largely exceeded the value of the exports of merchandise; the excess 
ranging from $ 39,371,368 in 1863 to $ 182,417,491 in 1872. During the years 
ended June 30,.1876, 1877, 1878, and 1879, however, the vaiue of exports of 
merchandise from the United States has greatly exceeded the value of the 
imports, the excess increasing rapidly from year to year The imports of 
merchandise fell from $ 642,136,210 during 1873 to $437,051,532 during 1878. 

The excess of exports during the last four years has amounted to $ 753,271,475. 
The specie value of the exports has exhibited a steady and rapid increase since 
the year 1868. The value of domestic exports during the year ended June 30, 
1869, amounted to only $ 275,166,697, but during the year ended June 30, 
1879, to $698,340, 790. 

The following table exhibits the excess in specie value of exports over imports, 
or of imports over exports, as the case may have been in the the several years 
named, including both merchandise and specie : 


Year ended Excess Excess Year ended Excess Excess 
June 30. of exports. of imports. Fune 30. of exports. of imports. 

1860 . $37,956,042 . ae 1870 . « $11,450,153 
1861 . —— - $86,305,240 a 1871 . -—— . 231,542 
1862 . 21,786,412 . — ‘ns 1872 . — . 116,283,646 
1863 . 15,201,138 . — ia 1673 =. ——  . 56,528,651 
1864. - 65,328,366... 1874 . $57,052,197 .« 
1865 . - 14,883,123 ae 1875 . 51,668,700 . 
1866. + 10,608,565 4 1876 . 120,213,102 
1867 . - 62,457,058 se. 1877 . 166,539,917 
1868 . 4,112,193 . aan 1878 . 261,733,045 
1869 . — . 94,058,178. 1879 . 269,363,107 


The following summary table shows the increase in the value of the exports 
of the articles named during the fiscal year 1879, as compared with the exports 
of the same articles during the fiscal years 1868 and 1878: 


—— Ev ports. ———— --—— 
Commodities, 1868. 1878. 1879. 
Agricultural implements................+++ $673,381 . $2,575,108 - $2,933,388 
Animals, living 733395 - 5,844,053 . 11,487,754 
VCO Od RERROIGNG 5.055 occ ccicikcssccscccs 69,024,059 . 181,777,841 . 210,355,528 
1,516,220 . 2,359,467 . 2,319,398 
Copper and brass, and manufactures of, 
not including copper ore 496,329 + 2,909,357 - 3,031,924 
Cotton manufactures of 4,871,054 . 11,438,660 . 10,853,950 
ot ee rere 406,512 . 1,378, 106 1,916,382 
Iron and steel and manufactures of, exclu- 
sive of firearms, but including scales and 
balances, sewing-machines and fire-engines 5,491,306 . 13,784,007 . 12,766,294 
tami dhs Mle Ee 607,105 . 7,093,020 . 6,800,070 
Mineral oil (illuminating)..............- - 19,752,143 - 41,513,676 . 35,990,862 
Provisions 30,430,642 . 123,550,323 . 116,858,650 
Sugar, refined sce * gear 4,508,148 . 6,164,024 
Tallow 2,540,227 . 6,695,377. 6,934,940 


$ 136,861,751 $405,433,828 $ 428,422,164 
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The increase in the value of the exports of certain of these articles has been 
attended by a considerable fall in their market price. 

During the year ended June 30, 1879, the exports of domestic merchandise 
to the British Isles amounted to $ 346,485,891 and constituted fifty per cent, of 
the total value of exports of domestic merchandise. The value of these exports 
fell from $ 383,606,911 during the year ended June 30, 1878 to $346,485,881 
during the year ended June 30, 1879, a decrease of $37,121,030. The princi- 
pal falling off was in cotton, wheat, corn, and lard, but the quantity of each of 
these articles was about the same as during the preceding fiscal year. 

The value of the exports to France increased from $ 52,489,918 to $ 88, 194,041 
during the same period, an increase of $33,904,123. The increase consisted 
mainly of wheat. 

There was a very considerable increase in the value of exports to Russia, 
Spain, and the Hawaiian Islands. 

The exports of bread and breadstuffs during each of the last two years have 
exceeded the value of the exports of any other commodity. This is especially 
noticeable from the fact that, during every preceding year since 1821, except 
during the war period (1861 to 1865) the value of the exports of raw cotton 
exceeded that of any other commodity. From 1821 to 1860 the exports of raw 
cotton constituted fifty-three per cent. of the total value of exports; and 1866 
to 1877, inclusive, forty-eight per cent. During the last two fiscal years, they 
amounted to about twenty-five per cent. of the total value of the exports. 

The decrease in the value of the imports of certain commodities since 1873 
is exhibited in the following summary statement : 


Values of principal commoditi 
COMMODITIES. —ported during the years endis 
1873. 1878. 
$ 
Watches and watch-movements and materials. 3,274,825 812,582 . 920,599 
TEXTILES: 
Cotton manufactures of, not including hosiery, 
shirts, and drawers....... 29,752,116 14,398,791 . 14,930,975 
Flax, manufactures of ooseieawes 20,428, 391 14,413,600 . 14,693,842 
Silk, manufactures of 29,890,035 19,837,972 . 24,013,398 
Clothing , including hosiery, shirts ‘and drawers 
of cotton and wool 8,496,993 6,540,587 . 6,560,456 
Wool, and manufactures of, unmanufactured.. 20,433,938 8,303,015 . 5,034,555 
ee oe 46 se Ohne 4,388,257 . 398,389 . 307,105 
Dress goods 19,447)797 . 12,055,806 . 12,436,861 
Other ‘manufactures of, not including hoisery, 
IN SEN cio cs ip cmaeeccnescwenss 26,626,721 . 12,193,037 . 11,158,030 
Total textiles 159,464,248 88,201,197 . 
IRON AND STEEL, and manufactures of : 
Pig iron 7,203,769 . 1,250,057 . 
Bar, boiler, band, hoop, scroll and sheet iron.. 7,477,550 . 1,627,052 . 1378,976 
Anchors, cables, chains, castings, hardware, 
machinery, old and scrap iron.... 9,416,293 920,790 845,366 
Railroad bars or rails........ 19,740, 702 530 . 78,257 
Steel ingots, bars, sheets and wire... 4,155,234 . 1,220,037 . 1,281, 942 
Firearms, files, cutlery, saws and tools....... 4,093,097 . 1,629,061 . 1,846,626 
All other manufactures of oe 7,221,801 . 2,410,105 . 2,091,553 
Total tron and steel 59,308,452 9,057,632 . 9,447,148 
Copper and manufactures of, not including 
3,687.096 . 371,518 . = 294,707 
sees  3y247,153 361,894 64,340 
Leather of all Riel en, 6,766,202 . 3,784,729 . 3,667,564 
India rubber and gutta percha, manufact’ s of.. goo,187 . 242,504 174,137 
24,466,170 . 15,660,168 . 14,577,018 


261,114,333 . 118,492,284 . 118,341,335 


The excess of the value of American exports in the trade with Great Britain 
amounted during the year ended June 30, 1879, to $ 240,289,627. The value 
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of the exports to the United Kingdom during the year appears to have been 
more than three times as great as the value of the imports therefrom 

The tonnage of the United States on the 30th of June, 1879, was as follows : 
sailing vessels, 2.993.429 tons; steam vessels, 1,176,172 tons; total tonnage, 
4,169,601. There was an increase of 948,342 tons in sailing vessels as com- 
pared with that of the previous year, and an increase of 8,494 tons in steam 
vessels. The employment of tonnage on the 30th of June, 1879, is shown as 
follows: In the foreign trade, 1,451,505 tons; in the coastwise trade, 2,598,183 
tons; in the cod fisheries, 79,885 tons; in the whale fisheries, 40,028 tons ; 
total tonnzge, 4,169,601. During the last fiscal year the shipping engaged in 
the foreign trade decreased 137,843 tons; the shipping engaged in the coast- 
wise trade increased 101,013 tons. 

The vessels built during the year ended June 30, 1879, amounted to 
193,030 tons, as against 235,504 tons built during the preceding year. The 
quantity of iron vessels built in this country during the last five years amounted 
to only 97,872 tons, whereas, the iron shipbuilding of Great Britain during the 
last five years reported amounted to 193,710 tons. The iron vessels built in 
the United States amounted to 26,960 tons during the year ended June 30, 
1878, and to 22,007 tons during the year ended June 30, 1879. There has 
been very little iron sail tonnage built in this country, and none since the year 
1871. 

The following table shows the proportion, not by weight or quantity, but by 
value, of the imports and exports carried in American vessels; in each of the 
fiscal years named : 


56 . 75. bs 1864 
sy. (90.5 a 1865 
58 . 73- Pe 1866 
59 . 66. ms 1867 
1860 . 66. i 1868 
1861 65. 1869 
1862 . 50 ss 1870 . 
1863 . 41.4 os 1871 . 
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Of the total tonnage entered at ports of the United States during the year 
ended June 30, 1879, 49.11 per cent. entered at the port of New York, 8.26 
per cent. at Boston, 9.55 per cent. at Philadelphia, and 9.98 per cent. at 
Baltimore. The tonnage entered at these four ports during that year amounted 
to 10,489 660 tons, and constituted 76.19 per cent. of the total tonnage entered 
at seaports of the United States. 


THE Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT.—From the report of the Auditor of the 
Treasury for the Post Office Department, for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1879, it appears that the total revenues of the Post Office Department were 
$ 30,041,982, an increase of $ 764,465 over the preceding year. The expenses 
were $ 33,073,437, being $1,091,647 less than the previous year. Of this 
amount, 795,612 was saved by the law changing the basis of postmasters’ 
compensation from commissions on stamps sold to commissions on stamps can- 
celled, and the remainder by a reduction of the compensation paid to railroads. 
The State returning the largest revenue was New Yerk, the amount being 
$,710,3105 

The principal expenditures were for compensation of postmasters, $ 7,182,239 ; 
clerks in post offices, % 3,413,295; letter carriers, $1,947,706; railroad trans- 
portation, 9,100,706; Star service, $ 5,537,245; steamboat, $665,107; foreign 
mail transportation, $ 203,917. 

The gross revenue at the free delivery post offices was $ 13,066,470, and 
gross expenses, including $1,942,264 for carriers, etc., were $ 5,133,657, leav- 
ing a net revenue from these offices of & 7,932.813. The Auditor’s report 
shows that the number of domestic money orders issued was 6,372,243, amount- 
Ing to $88,254,541. 
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BANKING AND FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


Notice.—-The BANKER’s ALMANAC AND REGISTER for 1880 is now in pre- 
paration, and will appear at the usual time in January. The prospectus will 
be found at the beginning of this number. A list of Attorneys throughout 
the United States, carefully selected upon the highest recommendations, is a 
new feature in the forthcoming volume. 

Bankers are requested to forward to this office, as promptly as possible, any 
information of further changes which should be made in the new lists. 

The price of the work is to be Three Dollars for the semi-annual issue, 
and Two Dollars for a single volume. 

Orders for Cards of Banks and Bankers will now be received. 


Mr. WALKER’s Mission.—Since the return of Mr. Geo. Walker from 
Europe, where he went last summer as a confidential agent of the State De- 
partment, in connection with the project of another international monetary con- 
ference, the newspapers have given varying accounts as to the success of his 
mission. His report has been made to the State Department, but until Mr. 
Evarts has sent that report to Congress, or has given it to the press, Mr. 
Walker does not feel justified in disclosing what it contains, But those who 
have had the pleasure of conversing with him on the subject are impressed 
with the idea, that he is confident that something has been effected towards 
bringing about an international concert in respect to the coinage of silver. 


TRADE MArKs.—Application has been made to the Commissioner of Patents 
foy the return of fees paid for the registration of trade-marks, but he decides 
that he cannot refund without legislation to that effect by Congress. 


The U. S. Supreme Court has recently decided that the laws of Congress in 
relation to trade-marks have no warrant in the Constitution. That trade-marks 
are neither inventions which can be protected, nor the original works of au- 
thors which can be copyrighted. That even if Congress could protect trade- 
marks in respect to inter-State commerce, the present laws cannot be sus- 
tained because they apply to commerce confined within the boundaries of a 
single State. The Court, however, carefully excludes from the decision the 
cases in which trade-marks are regulated by treaty with foreign powers. 


CALIFORNIA.—The new Constitution of California makes the directors of cor- 
poratiors personally responsible to both stockholders and creditors for all 
losses resulting from the embezzlements and defalcations of subordinate officers. 
It is upon stockholders that such losses ordinarily fall. To avoid liability to 
stockholders, the directors of some corporations are asking them to sign a paper 
releasing it. It is set out in such papers that the consideration of this release 
is the consent of persons to serve as directors, who would decline to serve if 
the agreement was not given. On the face of it, and technically, this is a 
sufficient legal consideration, but the courts may hold that such agreements 
are void as being against public policy as determined by the California Con- 
stitution. 


ForREIGN MAILs.—The annual report of the Superintendent of Foreign Mails 
shows that the total amount paid during the year to the different lines of ocean 
mail steamers, for the transportation of mails to foreign countries, was 
$ 226,961, of which 28,053 was paid on account of the British Post Office, for 
the Atlantic transportation of British closed mails from New York to England. 
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SAN FRANCISCO.—Real estate in San Francisco is reported to be recover- 
ing somewhat from its long depression. During the month of October, 
there were 172 sales, aggregating $839,824. Good mortgages are getting 
scarcer and more in demand. On that point the Real Estate Circular of 
Thomas Magee, reviewing the business of October, says: 

‘It has not for years been more difficult than it is at present to obtain good 
mortgages. The Savings banks have found it impossible for the past three 
months to loan out as much money as they desired, satisfactorily, on such 
securities. Plenty of private capitalists have also been trying to obtain good 
city mortgages during the past few months ; but, having been generally unsuc- 
cessful, they are now looking for desirable, productive purchases. Money is 
still plenty at the Hibernia Bank at eight per cent., which is, as we stated 
last month, really only six per cent. to the borrower; there was a fair demand 
for money at that bank last month; it loaned $242,759 and released $65,110. 
The rates at the German Bank are from eight to nine per cent. ; it loaned only 
$47,750 in October, and released $83,000. Money is plenty at the Savings 
Union, yet it let only $32,310 in October, while it released only $ 40,750. 
The French Bank loaned $40,500 last month, and released $5,000. The 
total number of mortgages given in October was 203, of the value of $820,398, 
while 174 releases were recorded, amounting to $900,010. The releases, there- 
fore, exceeded the mortgages by $ 79,612.” : 

Under the new constitution of California, the mortgagor is relieved from taxes 
on that part of the value of his estate which belongs to the mortgagee. The 
tax on that part is paid by the mortgagee himself, and if the tax is two per 
cent., a lender at eight receives only six per cent. net of taxes. 


CoLorApo.—Advices from Leadville are to the effect that the Arkansas Val- 
ley route is closed against railroad building, by the controversy between the 
Atchison & Topeka road and the Denver & Rio Grande road, and that Lead- 
ville will not have railroad communication with the outside world before next 
August. One consequence is said to be, that smelting charges at Leadville are 
so high as to cause more or less postponement of the getting out of the ores. 


ILLINOIS. —The United States Grand Jury at Chicago has returned into 
Court an indictment against Henry Greenebaum, for embezzling the funds of 
the German National Bank. The bill as originally endorsed on the indictment 
was $10,000, but when Greenebaum was brought into court, Judge Blodgett 
increased it to $15,000, The indictment is a weighty document and is made 
up of twenty-one charges or counts. 


LouIsIANA.—The Liquidating Commissioners of the Louisiana Savings Bank 
have filed suits on November 3, in the Fifth District Court : 

Against E. C.* Palmer et al, the board of directors of said bank, claiming 
$ 500,000 for mismanagement of said company and other illegal acts committed, 
Against E. C. ‘Palmer et al., claiming $28,000 illegally drawn from the 
bank by Palmer, and charged to profit and loss. Against Edward Conery, 
a director, for $47,000 illegally withdrawn from said bank, Also suits for 
various amounts due for unpaid stocks. 

Palmer, the late President, was arrested on November 12th, and released 
on bail of $ 30,000. 


Missourt.—The reported killing of Jesse James, the noted bank robber, 
is doubted. His body has not yet been found, though parties have thorougly 
searched Southwestern Missouri. The opioion prevails along the Kansas and 
Missouri line that the desperado still lives and will turn up one of these 
days as the chief actor in another bank or express robbery. The people of 
that region are familiar with his career. He has resorted to such artifices 
before for the purpose of blinding the officers to his whereabouts. It is not 
an uncommon thing for him to mysteriously disappear. The probability is 
that the story of his death was patched up and circulated by Shepherd, at 
the request of James himself. There is no evidence of the killing except 
the statement of the bushwhackers. 
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New JersEY.—The First National Bank of Hackensack has been seriously 
embarrassed by the failure of its president, Charles H. Voorhis. <A meeting 
of the stockholders was held to consider the question of going into liquida- 
tion, Of the 1,000 shares of capital stock 945 were represented. All the 
votes were cast in favor of closing the bank, Mr. Abram Collard, of Jer- 
sey City, and a director of the bank, was appointed liquidator. An advisory 
committee, to act with Mr. Collard and the bank trustees, was appointed, con- 
sisting of J]. S.° Christy, Edward F. C. Young, President of the First National 
Bank of Jersey City; C. N. Jordan, Cashier Third National Bank of New 
York ; John Swinburn, Cashier First National Bank of Paterson, and Robert 
Baylis, President of the Market National Bank of New York. The advisory 
committee was empowered to examine the bank books whenever it saw 
fit. It is deemed certain that a considerable amount can be saved to the 
stockholders by this method of winding up, instead of having a receiver. 
Whatever loss there may be falls on the stockholders. The depositors, it is 
expected, will receive their money within the month of December. Mr. 
Voorhis was also President of the Hackensack Savings Bank and was Treas- 
urer of the [lackensack Water Company. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—The creditors of the estate of Jay Cooke & Co., bankers, 
are likely to receive dollar for dollar on their claims if not more, instead of 
only perhaps the small per centage which would have been realized, had they 
put the firm into absolute bankruptcy. 

The creditors have already received fifty-one per cent. of their claims, as 
follows: in cash ten per cent ;in Northern Pacific, preferred at 164, thirteen 4; 
in Oregon Steam Navigation Co. fourteen; in preferred stock St. Paul and 
Duluth one $3; scrip dividends, cash estimate, twelve; total fifty-one. This 
result is of course partly due to the advance in the current prices of stocks. 

The first dividend of five per cent. was paid in January, 1875, and a distri- 
bution in kind made on the following basis: 

Thirty-five per cent. on Northern Pacific bonds at seventy cents on the 
dollar. Fourteen per cent. of Oregon Steam Navigation Company’s stock at 
forty dollars per share. Six per cent. of Lake Superior and = Mississippi 
Railroad Company’s ten-per-cent. income bonds at forty per cent, 

‘he second distribution, with the second cash payment of five per cent. was 
made in the fall of 1878 on the following basis: Preferred stock of North 
ern Pacific Railroad Company, one and a half shares for every % 1,000 of 
claims. Preferred stock of the St. Paul and Duluth Railroad Company, three- 
quarters of a share for every $1,000 of claims. Common stock of the St. Paul 
and Duluth Railroad Company, one and a quarter shares for every % 1,000 of 
claims. 

The receiver has now on hand enough assets to realize for the cred:tors a 
dividend of two and a balf per cent. on their claims and fn a distribu- 
tion in scrip on the basis of ten per cent on each claim. There will still 
remain a large amount of valuable stock and a lot of real estate, including 
Jay Cooke’s residence, which is said to have cost % 1,000,000, 

A Goop OPpgERATION.—The municipal corporations now consolidated into 
the City of Philadelphia paid for 100,000 shares in the Pennsylvania 
$5,000,000, The number of shares was expanded, by dividends and bonuses, 
to 140,550, of which 81,406 have been sold for $4,749,653. In addition, the 
city has received &8 745,628 in cash dividends, On the whole, the city has 
received the cost of the shares, with simple interest at six per cent., and 
# 3,178,281 more, and still has 50,149 shares, which have cost nothing, and 
can be sold at their par value of & 50. 

AIGERIAN TRADE WITH THE UNITED STATES.—Mr. Jourdan, United States 
Commercial Agent at Algiers, reports as follows: Petroleum is the leading 
import from America; in return, iron ore is exported in considerable quantities. 
About twenty vessels in the last six months, with cargoes of iron ore, have 
cleared for New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Galveston, New Orleans, and 
Perth Amboy The aggregate quantity is stated at 58,000 tons; value, 
$160,000. Vegetable hair to the value of $25,000 was exported to New 
York from Algiers. The petroleum imported during the last six months is 
valued at % 60,000. 
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MoONTREAL.—The shipping season has closed. Of cattle, there were shipped 
23,000, all of Canadian growth, as compared with 18,655 last year, of which 
9,072 were from Chicago. The number of sheep shipped last year was 42,000; 
this year 75,000, of which all except 2,500 were of Canadian growth. 


Crops ABROAD.—Mr. Bailey, United States Consul-General at Shanghai, 
China, in dispatch to the Department of State, reports that the cotton crop in 
that district will not be more than half the average yield. This will probably 
make an unusual demand in China and Japan for cotton goods. 

The United States Consul at Odessa reports to the Department of State that 
the wheat crop of Russia will fall far short of the usual harvest. 

The Irish Local Gevernment Board made special report to the Imperial Gov- 
ernment, in the early part of November, respecting the state of affairs in 
Ireland. The report says the potato crop is everywhere deficient and infe- 
rior, and this combined with the absence of peat fuel, owing to rain, are 
regarded as the leading causes of the distress which 1s expected to culmin- 
ate during the winter and spring, and that pauperism is greatly increasing, 
especially in Ulster. 


WueEAtT.—In France, the wheat crop of 1879 is estimated at 77,000,000 
hectoliters, being 23,000,000 hectoliters less than an average crop. The wine 
crop is poor in quality, and estimated at only 25,000,000 hectoliters, against 
45,720,553 last year, and 57,000,000 in 1877. In the yield of the sugar there 
is a deficiency of from twenty-five to forty per cent., as compared with last 
year, and there is nowhere more than half of an average crop. 

The Mark Lane Express, November 1g, says: ‘* The recent uncontradicted 
estimate of this year’s crop shows that it will be necessary to import 
18,000,000 quarters of foreign wheat. Doubtless, with every allowance for 
possible exaggerations, the crop is desperately bad. 

It is claimed that Manitoba wheat can be profitably raised and landed in 
Liverpool at $3.50 per quarter. 

\ dispatch (November 21) from South Australia, where the wheat harvesting 
has commenced, says, that the northern district of that colony will furnish 
375,000 tons for export. 

\ccording to estimates made by the United States Agricultural Bureau, our 

heat crop will be 26,000,000 bushels, and the corn crop 200,000,000 bushels 
greater this year than last. As to the cotton crop, the Bureau estimates the 
averave yield per acre at 176 pounds of lint this year, as against 196 pounds 
last, but estimates the area pl: inted at two per cent, more than it was last year. 
It therefore computes the reduction of crops as compared with 1878, as equal 
to 299,000 bales of 450 Ibs. each. 

MEXICAN COMMERCE.—The United States Consul at Guaymas, Mexico, 
presents some statistics of trade between Mexico and the United States. The 
only regular line of steamers between that port and San Francisco receives a 
subsidy of 2,000 a round trip from the Mexican Government, The gold and 
silver mines appear to have fallen off in productiveness. Four new companies 
from the United States will soon commence working the mines; three of these 
are from Chicago. Restrictive laws embarrass foreign operations ; the tarff, 
however, permits the free entry of mining machinery. ‘lhe present aspect of 
affiirs in Sonora is not flattering, and no improvement, in the judgment of the 
Consul, can be expected until railways and telegraphs connect the chief towns 
with the United States. 


_France.—A plan is about to be carried into effect for deepening the river 
seme, by which vessels drawing nine feet of water will be enabled to reach 
the eastern extremity of Paris. The work will cost % 36,000,000 francs, 
_ Mr. Gould, United States Consul at Marseilles, reports that the attempts to 
introduce anthracite coal into France from the United States have not been 
essful. Tirst, American coal cannot be sold in France, after paying duties 
*1.04 a ton, so cheaply as English and French coal. American vessels 
require ballast to, but not from, the United States, so coal cannot be brought 
to France as ballast, as some have supposed. Second, the prejudices of the 
people of Europe are all in favor of bituminous coal, and their dwellings and 
shops are all adapted to its use. 
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OF NEW NATIONAL. BANKS, 


(Continued from November No., page 399.) 


President and Cashier. 


O. W. 


No. Name and Place. 


2438 First National Bank 
Monroeville, OHIO. H. P. Stentz. 


2439 Hamilton National Bank..... Charles McCulloch........ 
Fort Wayne, IND. John Mohr, Jr. 


NEW BANKS, BANKERS, AND 


Authorized. 


Capital.——— 


Paid, 


SAVINGS BANKS. 


(Monthly List, continued from November No., page 399.) 


State. 
ARK... 


Place and Capital. Bank or Banker. 
Hot Springs.... Hot Springs Bank & Sav. Dep. Co. 


N. Y. Correspondent and Cashier, 


Kountze Brothers, 


John B, Roe, /r. Van L. Runyan, Cas. 


OMG sis tik Merchants & Miners’ Bank. 
Peoria Kingman, Blossom & Co.. 
. Fort Wayne.... Hamilton National Bank. 
$ 200,000 Charles McCulloch, P 
. Pipestone Pipestone County Bank... 
Charles C. Goodnow, Pr 
Kansas City.... Merchants’ National Bank.. 
$ 250,000 F. L. Underwood, Pr 
. Rochester William J. Ashley 

. Monroeville .... First National Bank 
$ 50,000 
Lineville § Linesville Savings Bank... 
Station. | 


COs... 


CHANGES OF PRESIDENT AND 


(Monthly List, continued 


Elected. 
Robert Barton, Pr 


Joshua S. Raynolds, Pr. 
T. H. Potter, Cos..... 


Bank and Place. 
Mono County Bank, Bodie 
. Rocky Mountain Nat’l Bank, \ 
Central City ) 
.. Merchants’ N. B., Georgetown. 
. People’s Bank, Portland 

.. Washington N. B.,Washington. 
;. Riley County Bank, Manhattan. 
Logan County Nat’l Bank, | 
As Russellville } 
, Cape Cod Nat’l B’k, Harwich.. 
” .. Rockport Nat’l B’k, Rockport.. 
Micu... Nat’l Pemberton B’k, Lawrence, 
Mo..... Farmers’ Bank of Cameron.... 

NEB.... State Bank, Crete 
” .. First National Bank, Fremont.. 
N. J.... First Nat’l Bank, Hackensack. . 
w _., Vineland Nat’! Bank, Vineland. 
N. Y.. . National Bank of Port Jervis.. 
PENN... Workingmen’s S. B., Allegheny. 
* Deceased. 


Walter M. Haynes, Cas. 


William T. Elliott, Pr.. 
Hugh Barclay, Jr., Pr. 


Prince S. Crowell, Pr... 
Bib GaGtt, COR, ccs. c0scs 
J. A. Perkins, Cas 
Louis DeSteiger, Pr 
George D. Stevens, Cas. 
Manley Rogers, Cas..... 
Isaac D. Demarest, Pr.. 
Willis T. Virgil, Cas. 
Charles St. John, Pr... 


-, James E, Cr. 


John N. Breen, P...... 


. W. F. 
Vilbur F. Barclay, Cas.. H. Barciay, Jr. 


» Nae 3a. rent. 


Kountze Brothers, 


Metropolitan National Bank, 


First National Bank, 


-, John Mohr, Jr., Cas. 


Corbin Banking Co, 
aig, Cas. 
Jesup, Paton & Co, 


. J. M. Coburn, Cas. 


Dakin & Co. 


Third National Bank, 
O. W. Head, Pr H. P. Stentz, Cas, 

Chase National Bank. 
G. W. Baldwin, Pr. R. W. Baldwin, Cas. 


CASHIER. 


from November No., page 400.) 


In place of 
O. H. LaGrange. 


. H. M. Teller. 

. J. S. Raynolds. 
Joshua S. Raynolds, Cas. J. Raynolds. 

. W. C. John 


M. L. Brett. 
S. French. 


3rowder. 
J. H. Baker. 


J. M. Coburn. 

H. A. McCartney.* 
j.. P. Clarey. 

E. H. Rogers. 

C. H. Voorhis. 

T. H. Vinter. 


. H. H. Farnum. 
Chas. W. Dahlinger, Cas. G. L. Walter. 
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RECENT CHANGES OF TITLE, ETC. 


(Monthly List, continued from November No., page 400.) 


A. M. Kidder & Co.; C. W. McLennan, Jr., withdraws. 

CaL ... Alameda Bank of Alameda; now First National Bank. 
Conn .. West Killingly. Post Office, Danielsonville. 
Ga..... Savannah Blun & Demere; now Henry Blun. 
InD.... Fort Wayne.... Hamilton Bank; now Hamilton Nat’l Bank. Same officers. 

iM <j Sao nswcwac National Bank of Salem; now B’k of Salem. Same cashier. 
IoWA.. Bank of Casey ( William Ivers) and Exchange Bank ( Burns 

& McFarland ) ; now Savage & Crawford. 
Kansas. Peabody Whitehill & Morse; now Whitehill, Morse & Weidlein. 
La...... New Orleans... Townsend & Lyman; now G. Townsend. 
Micu... Otsego Edsell & Peck; now W. C. Edsell & Son. 
Ou10... Monroeville.... Exchange B’k (Davis, Crim & Stentz) ; now First Nat’l B’k. 
PENN... Philadelphia... Bioren & Co.; dissolved. New firm. Same style. 
Texas.. Belton Miller Brothers; now L. Burr & Co. 
. Exchange Bank of Canada; resumed business Nov. 3. 


Ce 


DISSOLVED OR DISCONTINUED. 


(Monthly List, continued frem November No., page 400.) 


InD.... Newport Vermillion County Bank ; closed. 

Iowa... McGregor Clayton County Savings Bank; winding up. 

N. J.... Hackensack .... First National Bank; in liquidation. 

N. Y.... Randolph A. J. Dow & Son ; dissolved. Now Dow & Co., Bradford, Pa, 


———— 


FRENCH SAVINGS BANK DeposiTors.—The recent report of the Minister of 
Agriculture and Commerce, on Savings banks, gives the following statistics as 
to the social condition of the depositors who commenced in 1877: 

Average per 
Number of Sums deposited. occupation. 

Occupation. depositors. Francs. Francs. 
Workmen 108,353 «+ 22,775,020 wa 110.19 
INE iiiicacs xs lasnasrctndote 49,684 er 8,739,826 re 175.83 
I wiacia psisigimesisroraias ans 17,265 Sa 3)302, 105 _ 195.89 
Soldiers and sailors 8,397 - 1,421,946 die 169.34 
Sundry 109,462 «+ 29,368,867 <a 268 . 30 
Under age (both sexes) .. 146,537 «+  11,696.892 a 79.82 
Benefit societies.... ...... 403 rr 270,861 A 672.11 


440, 101 +s 77,055,517 ia 176.45 


As compared with 1876, there was an increase in servants of 325, or at the 
rate of .66 per cent. ; clerks, 628, or at the rate of 3.78 per cent. ; soldiers 
and sailors, 511, or at the rate of 6.48 per cent.; sundries, 6,161, or at the 
rate of 5.96 per cent.; under age, 1,627, or at the rate of 1.12 per cent. ; 
benefit societies, 90, or at the rate of 28.75 per cent.; but a decrease under 
the head of workmen of 6,405, or 5.58 per cent., showing that the depressed 
state of trade and labor had begun to make itself felt first of all in the lower 
stratum of society. The returns for 1878 will probably indicate the upward 
movement of the depression into the ranks which were better off.—London 
Times, September 18. 
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PUBLIC DEBT OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Recapitulation of the Official Statements—cents omitted. 


INTEREST BEARING DEBT. 
Oct. 1, 1879. 1, 1879. 


Bonds at six per cent.........++6+ ikeewer $ 283,681,350 .. $ 283,681,350 
Bonds at five per cent .- 508,440,350 .. 505,440,350 
Bonds at four-and-a-half per cent... 250,000,000 .. 250,000,000 
Bonds at four per cent 737,157,050 .. 737:949,550 
Refunding certificates salad 3,088,900... 2,599,400 
Navy pension fund 14,000,000 .. 14,000,000 





Total principal - $1,796,967,050  .. $1, 796,967,650 

7 interest 21,132,705 .. 19,862,412 

DEBT ON WHICH INTEREST HAS CEASED 29,074,720 .. 23,079,035 
Interest sai 1,358,799 


DEBT BEARING NO INTEREST. 


Old demand and legal-tender notes $ 346,742,416 
Certificates of deposit 31,215,000 
Fractional currency 15,747)503 
Gold and silver certificates 19, 132,750 


Total principal $ 412,837,679 


Unclaimed Pacific Railroad interest............ 9,577 
Total debt > 2,239,480,049 
Interest 22,501,082 
TOTAL Dept, principal and interest..........+..+.- $ 2,261,981, 131 

Total Cash in the Treasury ee 234,778,679 


Debt, less Cash in the Treasury at date . $2,016,849,545 
Decrease of debt during the month j oe 10,352, 


Decrease of debt since June 30, 1879 10, 357710 


06 


IDI 


CURRENT LIABILITIES. 


Interest due and unpaid $ 4,189,523 
Debt on which interest has ceased 29,074,720 
Interest thereon 1,353,799 
Gold and silver certificates : 19,132,750 
U. S. notes held to redeem certificates of deposit. . 31,215,000 
Cash balance available at date 149,207,586 





$ 234,778,079 


AVAILABLE ASSETS. 


Cash in the Treasury $ 234.778,029 


BONDS ISSUED TO THE PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANIES. 

Principal outstanding $ 64,623, 512 $ 64,623,512 
Interest accrued and not yet paid 969,352 .-- 292,479 
Interest paid by the United States 43,712,450 .. 43,712,459 
Interest repaid by transportation of mails, etc 12,848,480 .. 12,549,005 
Balance of interest paid by the United States... 30,863,909 .. 30,303,395 
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NOTES ON THE MONEY MARKET. 
NEW YORK, NOVEMBER 26, 1879. 
Exchange on London at sixty days’ sight, 4.804% a 4.81 in gold. 


Several important movements have been developed during the month and 
money on call has commanded high rates in Wall street, because of the vio- 
lent activity of the speculative excitement which was abruptly checked last 
week, Mercantile borrowers, however, have obtained accommodation at ordi- 
nary rates, and as there is but little indication of a speedy renewal of the Stock 
Exchange speculation on its recent scale of expansion, part of the capital thus 
withdrawn from other uses in the loan market, will probably return to the 
ordinary channels and seek to invest itself in the legitimate business of the 
country. The reserves of the banks have attracted much attention from several 
causes. The drain of greenbacks to the interior has been very large, in con- 
sequence of the general impulse given to agricultural and manufacturing indus- 
try by the recuperation which followed resumption, and by the heavy demand 
for breadstuffs and other produce for exportation to Europe. This drain of 
greenbacks has been accompanied by a compensative influx of specie from 
abroad which has been attracted to the bank vaults, though not to a sufficient 
extent to prevent the aggregate reserves from falling below the minimum 


twenty-five per cent. exacted by the law. The Comptroller of the Currency 


has called the attention of the banks to the deficiency in their reserves as 
required by the statute, and the surplus reserve has again begun to accumulate 
in the banks. Subjoined are the Clearing-House averages at New York for 
several weeks past. 
Legal Defi- Excess of 
1879. Loans. Specie. Tenders. Circulation. Deposits. ciency. eserve. 
$ $ 8 $ $ $ 
269,433,300 - 27,682,600 . 30,151,700 . 22,448,700 . 231,668,000 . 82,700 . 
271,238,600 . 29,675,300 . 28,615,900 . 22,600,500 . 234,412,000 . 311,800 . 
270,076,800 . 33,823,800 . 23,486,900 . 22,341,500 . 231,927,700 . 671,225 . 
268,538,800 . 42,992,800 . 22,595,800 . 22,475,700 . 239,201,200 . + 5,788,300 
276,194,400 . 50,006,700 . 18.985,200 . 22,550,400 . 250,297,300 . > 6,417,575 


The Boston bank statement for the same period is as follows : 

1879 Loans. Specie. Legal Tenders. Deposits. Circulation, 
Oct. 27 .. +006 $ 130,491,300 «+++ $3,246,300 «+. $4,528,800 «+++ $48,907,100 «.-- $ 28,372,700 
NOV. 3.eeeees 132,056,100 oe00 3,215,000 «+++ 4,480,500 . 49,152,400 «.+. 28,557,300 

ai + 133,491,100 «eee 3,245,400 «ees 49370,200 «- 51,108,100 «+++ 29,041,000 

132,427,100 «+06 3,300,800 «+4- 3y892,800 «20+ 51,724,400 «+++ 29,311,100 
131,932,200 eee 353479200 «+++ 3,546,700 ° 50,769,100 «4+. 29,554,300 


The Clearing-House exhibit of the Philadelphia banks is as annexed : 

1879. Loans. Reserve. Deposits. Circulation. 
Oct. $ 66,274,801 $15,639,404 eos $54,586,084 $ 11,878,284 
Nov. 3.ccce0 66,337,415 15,185,160 cece 54,187,203 11,885,099 

- a ae 66,680,258 ° 149351,359 seco 53,501,843 11,875, 366 

= aa 65,977,180 14,616,247 Jone 52,696,016 sks 11,871,778 

ey 65,302,671 14,491,491 coee 52,342,764 eee 11,890,480 
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The Stock Exchange has been agitated to an extent which has scarcely ever 
been surpassed, even in the most violent periods of the speculations fostered by 
the early issues of paper money during the war, For several months past a 
gradual advance has been stimulated in a certain class of securities at the Stock 
Exchange which had but little intrinsic value, but which the banks were begin- 
ning to regard with some favor as supplementary collateral for Stock Exchange 
loans. This unmerited favor was soon abused and the speculation culminated 
last week in a disastrous collapse which spread more widely than its origin justi: 
fied, and seems in some respects to have surprised even its promoters, Opinions 
differ as to the causes and probable course of the depression which has settled 
down upon the speculative arena in Wall street. Its good effects are, however, 
unquestioned in one point of view, namely, that it has liberated our banks from 
certain dangers which might have become fruitful sources of mischief, if they had 
not been exposed and either brought to an end, or placed under more salutary 
control. Some foreign capitalists and bankers are reported to be on a visit to 
this country, to give effect to the increasing disposition in Europe to invest in 
American securities. The fall in quotations at the Stock Exchange, if it is 
not followed by too violent and early a reaction, may facilitate negotiations 
for the purchase abroad of some of our best and most eligible bonds and 
stocks, Government bonds close firm and in demand. State stocks are quiet. 
Railroad bonds irregular, and railroad shares feverish. Subjoined are our 
usual quotations : 

QUOTATIONS : Oct. 24. Oct. 31. * Nov. 7. Nov. 14. Nov. 25 
U.S. 5-208, 1867 Coup, 102% .. 102% .. 1024... 1024; es 102% 
U.S. 10-405 Coup 101% .. 101% .. 101% .: 101%. 101 43 
West. Union Tel. Co.. 100% .. 105 oe 103% .. 107% + 10414 
N. Y. C. & Hudson R. 126%... 129% -- 128 se 130% .. 129% 

97% + 100% .. 99% + 102% « 103 
Chicago & Rock Island 147 oe 147 oe 146 oe 148 oe 14614 
New Jersey Central... IS% +. 17% + 77% «. 88% .. 74% 
Del. Lack. & West ... 82% .. 88% .. 88 “< or% .. 81% 
Delaware & Hudson.. 74% + 783% «- 76% «- 88 ee 73 
North Western........ 85% .. 89% «- 9% « 92% .. 8854 

33% + 3858 + 37% + | 287% 

4078 +. 49% +s 4058 +. 47% + 36; 
Call Loans....-+.+0+0- 6@7 «+ 6@7 .. 6@7 ee 6@7 .. 6@7 
Discounts .....+e+ee0+ 5@7 «+ 5S@7 « 5@7 an 5@7 .. 5@7 


Bills on London 4-8014-4.82.. 4.8034-4.825.. 4-791%4-4.8214.. 4.7914-4.821%4.+ 4.8014-4.83)4 
Treasury balances, cur. $15,561,882 .. $13,728,369 -. $10,309,746... $8,590,330-- $7,352,498 

Do. do. gold. $ 131,805,914 .. $128,411,505 .. $125,609,661 .. $ 112,971,025 .. $10,505,145 

United States Treasurer Gilfillan expresses, in his report, doubts of the 
expediency of continuing the arrangement, made a year ago, under which the 
U. S. Assistant Treasurer in New York is a member of the N. Y. Clear- 
ing House. Mr, Gilfillan’s objection is, that it compels the United States, at 
the point where nearly all its disbursements are made, to pay either gold or 
greenbacks, and disables it from using silver, which forms a considerable por- 
tion of its receipts and reserves, 

General Hillhouse, Assistant Treasurer in New York, says in a report to 
Treasurer Gilfillan : 

‘*A large amount of gold coin has been paid to the Clearing House in set- 
tlement of balances since October 1. It is received by the banks with very 
great reluctance, and every means is used to get it back again to this office.” 
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During the refunding operation, the U. S. Assistant Treasurer in New York 
received and paid out, in cash and bonds, the enormous sum of $ 2,650,638, 100. 

The U. S. Assistant Treasurer at New York reports that $ 3,644,000 of 
subsidiary silver coin have been redeemed at his office, but that a demand for 
the coin has sprung up recently, and that it is probable that ‘the demand 
will soon be equal to, or greater than, the redemption.” 

During the nine months ending with September, the balances paid by the 
United States at the N. Y. Clearing House, amounted to $ 238,941,089. 


Among the shares and securities admitted during November to the list of the 
N.Y. Stock Exchange, are those of the Reading Railroad Company, for which 
the registry and transfer office in New York will be the Farmers’ Loan and 
Trust Company. 


On the 12th of November, the Central Pacific Railroad Company paid into 
the Treasury $220,000, to be credited to the Sinking Fund, under Judge 
Thurman’s ’ Act, 


During the five months preceding the announcement in May that there would 
be no more sales of German silver, the price of that metal in London averaged 
a minute fraction below sod. per ounce, and never varied much from that 
figure. During November the average range has been 534d. per ounce, 
showing a rise in the gold value of silver of seven per cent. This strikingly 
illustrates the power which governments have to affect, control, and regulate the 
relative value of the two precious metals. It is supply and demand which de- 
termine that value, and inasmuch as the principal and dominating demand 
for the precious metals is the demand for them for coinage, governments can 
create a demand for either metal by coining it, or they may increase the supply 
of either metal by demonetizing it. 

According to ‘the Mint estimates, a comparison of the fiscal year 1878-9 with 
the preceding fiscal year shows a falling off in the U. S. silver production of 
$ 5,914,314, and in the gold production of $ 8,326,107. The total gold pro- 
duction of the world is estimated at only $86,000,000, as compared with 
$ 131,000,000 in 1853. In the U. S. Monetary report (1877) it was computed 
as then amounting to $101,000,000, There is a decline in gold production in 
‘Australia, as well as in the United States. 


During the week ending November 17, there were paid into the New York 
Custom House for duties, 5,000 silver dollars, and $705,000 in silver certifi- 
cates, 


During the first ten months of 1879 as compared with the same months of 
1878, the export trade of Philadelphia increased from $ 41,220,164, to 43,116,358. 
The New York and Oswego Midland Railroad, with all its property and 
franchises, subject to claims which were stated not to exceed $2,200,000, was 


purchased at Middletown, November 14, under a decree of foreclosure and sale, 
for $4,600,000, by a committee of the creditors. 


The Little Pittsburgh Mines, during the first six months, ending October 31, 
of their ownership by the present company, received from the sales of ore 
$ 989,763, out of which all expenses were paid, together with $550,000 in 
dividends, and with a surplus left of $ 215,364. 

During October, the Sutro Tunnel received from the Comstock Mines 
$ 35,776, as royalty on ore extracted, and for use of lateral tunnels. 
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Of the $10,000,000 four-per-cent, loan of Philadelphia, interest and _prin- 
cipal payable in lawful money, and to be exempt from taxation, $ 2,196,500 
was awarded October 20, at premiums varying from 1-16 to % of one per cent, 
To the middle of November, the amount taken was increased to more than 
$ 6,000,000, and it is supposed that the whole loan will be closed out before 
January Ist. 


The report of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company for the fiscal year, 
ending September 30, 1879, shows an issue of stock, common and preferred, 
during the year, principally in payment of dividends of $1,515,257, but a re- 
duction of indebtedness during the same time of $4,607,338. What are de- 
scribed as sterling ‘‘ obligations and loans,” have been reduced during the 
year from $2,554,959 to $620,507. In addition there are left outstanding 
sterling debentures for $2,420,000, payable in 1880 and 1881. Those deben- 
tures will doubtless be paid off as they mature. The Maryland Legislature 
ought to prohibit the issue by corporations of obligations payable in foreign 
money. 

Proposals for a five-per-cent. water loan of $500,000, redeemable in S94, 
were opened by the Baltimore city authorities, November 25. The bids aggre- 
gated $ 3,882,500, at premiums ranging from two to 5.53 per cent. 


The United States Auditor of Railroad Accounts has received of the Central 
Pacific Railroad Company a check for $609,080.69, which fulfills its obligations 
to the Government, under the Thurman sinking fund or the five per cent. 
requirement up to December 31, 1878. 


The event of the closing week of November was the sale by Mr. Vanderbilt 
of 200,000 shares of the New York Central Railroad, at $120 per share, or 
$24,000,000. The purchase was made by a syndicate of bankers, the pay- 
ments to be made as follows, through Drexel, Morgan & Co: 

$ 5,000,000 November 29; $5,000,000 January I, 1880; $5,000,000 Feb- 
ruary I, 1880; $5,000,000 March 1, 1880; $4,000,000 March 31, 1880. 


DEATH. 


AT HOLYOKE, Mass., on Thursday, November 27th, 1879, aged forty-six 
years, ISAAC SMITH HoMANS, publisher of the BANKER’s MAGAZINE. 


NOTICE. 


The death of Mr. I. S. HoMANs causes no change in the publication or 
management of the BANKER’s MAGAZINE or the BANKER’S ALMANAC AND 
REGISTER. Since the decease, in 1874, of I. SMITH Homans, senior, the 
founder and former editor of these works, both the editorial and business 
departments of each have been under the sole charge of BENJAMIN HOMANS, 
and will so continue. 





